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Moſt Excellent Majeſty. 
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May it pleaſe your duch. 

| N the Faith, is ſo inherent 
in the 3 Dignity, 
c and ſo eſſential a Part 
RESTS of its Security, as well 
as of its Glory, that there was no 
Need of Papal al Bald s add it to the 
Cron that Your MAJESTY now 
wears: Lou hold it. by a much ber- 
ter Tenure, as well as by a more an- 
cient r Nat can one reflect 
A 2 on 


ä — re 


" Epifile Deleo. 


on the Pope's giving it to King Henry l 
che Eighth, without remembering 
what is faid of Ceiphas, that, teing 
- High Prieſt that Tear, he prophefied: 
For ſince that Time, the Aue Faich 

hath been fo eminently Defended: by 
our Princes, and that of both Sexes, 
we having had our Pulcheria s as well 
as our Conſtantine s, and our Theo- 
doſe s, that this Church has been all 
along the chief Strength and Honour 
of the Reformation, as well as the 
main Object of the Envy and Spite 
of thoſe. of the Roman Coden. 


But tho Your M AJESTY's 
Royal Anceſtors have done ſo much 
for us, there remains yet a great deal 
to be. done: for the Compleating of 
our Reformation, eſpecially as to the 
Lives and Manners of Men. This 
will moſt effectually be done, by 
Obliging the Clergy to be more ex- 
emplary in their Lives, and more di- 
ligent and faithful in the Diſcharge of 
their Paſtoral Duty. And this Work 
ſeems to be reſerved for Your M A- 
6 _ deſigned to be the 
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Felicity and: Glory of Vout Reign. 
To ſerve G OD, by promoting rhis 
Great and Glorious Deſign, which is 
ſo truly worthy of Your MA] E- 
ST Y's beſt Care and Endeavours, 
J have purpoſely written this Trea- 
tiſe, which I do with all Humility 
Dedicate and Preſent to Your Sacred 
rr 


May that GOD, who is the 
KING of Kings, and hath bleſs'd 
us with Two ſuch excellent Princes, 
preſerve You Both long to us, and 
make You as happy in us, as we 
are in You: May You Reign over 
us kill- Nou habe accompliſhd all 
thoſe Great Deſigns for which G O D 
hath raiſed You up, and with which 
HE hath filled Your Hearts: And . 
may this Church be made by Vour 
Means, the Perfection of Beauty, and 
the Foy of the whole Earth. 


Theſe 
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PREFACE 


HIS ſubject, how important ſo- 
ever in it ſelf, yet has been ſo 
little treated of, and will ſeem 
ſo ſevere in many parts of it, 
that if I had not judged this a neceſſary 
ſervice to the church, which did more de- 
cently come from one, who, how undeſer- 1 
ving ſoever he is, yet is raiſed to a poſt = 
that may juſtify the writing on fo tender a 
head; I ſhould never have undertaken it. 
But my zeal for the true intereſts of re- 
ligion, and of this church, determined me 
to ſer about it: Vet ſince my deſign is to 
correct things for the future, rather than 
to reproach = for what is paſt, I have 
reſolved to caſt it rather into advices and 
rules, into plain and ſhort directions, than 
into "long and laboured diſcourſes, ſup- 
ported by the ſhews of ni and ci- 
tations from fathers, and hiſtorical obſer- 
vations; this being 7 more 3 
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and the leſs invidious way of handling the 


Subject. 


It ought to bo no imputation on a 


church, if too many of thoſe that are de- 
dicated to her ſervice, have not all the 
characters that are here ſet forth, and that 
are to be defired in elergymen. Even in 
the apoſtles days there were falſe apoſtles, 
and falſe teachers; as one of the twelve 
was 2 traytor, and had a devil. Some 
loved the pre- eminence; others loved this 
preſent world to a ſeandalous degree. Some 
of thoſe that preached chriſt, did it nat 


x Phil. 16. . out of contention ; They vied 


with the apoſtles, and hoped to have car- 
ried away the eſteem from them, even 
while they were fuffering for the faith: 
For envying their credit, they deſigned to 


raiſe their own authority, by leſſening the 


apoſtles, and ſo hoped to have added affii- 
ion to their bonds. In the firſt and pureſt 
ages of the church we find great com- 


plaints of the neglects and diforders of the 


clergy of all ranks. Many became the 


fewards and bailiffs of other peoples e- 
ſtates; and while they looked too diligent- 
ly after thoſe cares which did not belong 
to them, they even in thoſe times of tri- 
al, grew very remiſs in the moſt impor- 
tam of all cares, which was their proper 
Buſineſs. * 


As ſoon as the empire became chriſtian, 


the authority, the immunity, and the other 
| advan- 
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advantages, which by the bounty of prin 


ces followed the he Gre functions, made 
them to be much deſired and 
2 5 ing - en for the moſt part 
Wo, (OP 15 in ſome of the greater 

on * nate, wh 529 them into their 
hands, and | the biſhops of the province 
were the judges book fer che firnels of the 

rfon, and of the regularity of the ele- 
Aion), ; theſe were managed with much 
faction and violence, which often ended 
in blood, and that to ſo great an exceſs, 
that if we had not witneſſes to many in- 
ſtances of this among the beſt men in thoſe 


ages, it would look like an uncharitable 


impuration on thoſe times, to think them 
capable of ſuch enormities. Indeed, the 
diſorders, the animoſities, the going ſo 
oft es and forwards in the matters 
of faith, as the emperors happened to be 
of different ſides, are but too ample a 
proof of the corruptions that had then gor 
into the church. And what can we think 
of the breach made in the churches of 
Africk by Donatus and his followers, upon 
ſo inconſiderable a point, as whether Ceci- 
lian and his ordainers had denied the faith 
in the laſt 8 „or not? which 
8 to that height, that almoſt in ev 
- 5h of Africk there were divide] 
ſemblies, and feparating biſhops, upon that 
account. Nor was this wound healed 
but with the utter ruin of thoſe churches, 
Ba St. 
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St. Ferom, though partial enough to his 


own ſide, as a by his eſpouſing Da- 
maſus's i Reel = that vaſt 
effuſion of blood that had been at his 
election z which was ſet on by him, and 
continued for four days with ſo much vio- 
lence, that in one night, and at one church, 
a hundred and ſeyen and thirty were kil- 
led; yet he could not hold from laying 
open the corruptions of the clergy in a 
very ſevere ſtyle. He grew ſo weary of 
them, and they of him, that he went and 
ſpent the reſt of his days at Bethlehem. 
Thoſe corruptions were ſo much the 
more remai kable, becauſe the eminent men 


of thoſe times procured a great many 


canons to be made, both in provincial 


and general councils, for correcting a- 


buſes, as ſoon as they obſerved them creep- 
ing into the church : Bur it is plain from 
St. Chryſoſtom's ſtory, that tho' bad men 
did. not . oppoſe the making good rules, 
while they were ſo many dead letters 
in their regiſters; yet they could not bear 
the rigorous execution of them: So that 


thoſe good canons do ſhew us indeed what 


were the growing abuſes of the times, in 
which they were made; and how good 
men ſet themſelves againſt them; bur are 
no {ure indications of the reformation that 
was affected by them. 
The tottering ſtate of the Roman em- 
pire which had then fallen under a vaſt 


diſ- 
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diſſolution of diſcipline and manners, and 


coming into feeble hands, was then ſinking 


* 


with its own weight, and was become on 


all ſides an eaſy prey to its invaders, who 


were either pagans or arians, ought to have 
awakened the governours of the church 
to have apprehended their approaching 
ruin; to have prevented it by their pray- 
ers and endeavours; and to have corrected 
thoſe abuſes which had provoked Go p, 
and weakned and diſtracted both church 
and empire. But if we may believe ei- 
ther Gildas here in Britain, or Salvian in 
France, they rather grew worſe, more im- 
penitent, and more inſenſible, when they 
ſaw the judgments of Go coming upon 
the empire, province after province rent 
from it, and over-run by the barbarians. 

When that great wound was in ſome 
ſort healed, and a ſecond form of chriſti- 
anity roſe up and prevailed again in the 
weſtern parts, and the world became chriſtian 
with the allay that dark and ſuperſtitious 
ages had brought into that holy doctrine: 
Then all the rules of the former ages were 
ſo totally forgotten, and laid aſide, that 
the clergy univerſally loſt their eſteem : 


And tho" Charls the great, and his ſon, 


held a great many councils for correcting 
theſe abuſes, and publiſhed many capitulars 
on the ſame deſign ; yet all was to no pur- 
poſe: There was neither knowledge nor 
vertue enough left to reform a corruption 
| B 3 that 
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that was become univerſal. The clergy 


by theſe diſorders fell under a general con- 
tempt, and out of that roſe the authority, 
as well as the wealth of rhe monaſtick 
orders; and when riches and power had 
corrupted them, the begging orders took a- 
way the credit from both; yet even their 
reputation, which the outward ſeverity of 
their rule, habit, and manner of life did 


both eſtabliſh and maintain long, was at laſt 


fo generally loft, that no part or body of 
ag had credit enough to ſtop 
the progreſs of the reformation z Which was 
m a great meaſure occaſion'd by the ſcorn 
and hatred that fell on them, and which 
was ſo ſpread over all the parts of Europe, 
that to it, even their own Hiſtorians do 
impure the great advances that Luther's 
doctrine made for about fifty Years toge- 
ther; whole kingdoms and provinces em- 
bracing it as it were all of the ſudden, 
It has now for above an hundred years 


made a full ftand, and in moſt places it 


has rather loft ground, than gained any. 
The true account of rhis is not eaſily gi- 
ven; the doctrine is the ſame; and it has 
been of late defended with greater advan- 
tages, with more dein and better rea- 
Joning than it was at firſt; yet with much 
leſs ſucceſs. The true reafon of the flack- 
ning of that work, maft be impared to the 


reformation made in ſeveral points with 


relation to the manners, and the * 
bf 


| The P reface. 
of the clergy, by the church of Rome, and 
the depravation under which moſt of 
the reformed churches are fallen. For the 
manners and the labours of the clergy, 
are real arguments, which all people do 
both underſtand and feel; they have a 
much more convincing force, they are 
more viſible, and perſwade more univer- 
ſally, than books can do, which are little 


read, and leſs confidered : And indeed the 


bulk of "mankind is ſo made, that there 
is no working on them, but by moving 
their affections, and commanding their e- 
ſteem. It cannot be denied bur that the 
council of Trent eſtabliſhed rhe errors of 
popery in fuch a manner, as to cut off all 
poſſibility of ever treating, or re-uniting 
with them; ſince thoſe deciſions, and their 
infallibility, which is their foundation, are 
now ſo twiſted together, that they muſt 
ſtand and fall together: Vet they liſn- 
ed ſuch a reformation in diſcipline, as may 
make churches that pretend to a more 
glorious title, juſtly aſhamed. For tho' there 
are ſuch reſeryes made for the plenitude of 
the papal authority, that in great inſtan- 
ces, and for a favourite, all may be broke 
through; yet the moſt notorious abuſes 
are ſo ſtruck at, and this has been in ma- 


ny places ſo effectually obſerved, chiefly | 


where they knew that their deportment 


was looked into, and watched over by pro- 


 teſiants, that it muſt be acknowledged, that 
B4 the 


vit 


viii 


the cry of the ſcandals of 
is much oy And tho' there 1s ſtill 18 


1 ce among their maſ5 priefts ; 
| 8 Pari | 


fort of men: They are well inſtructed in 


their religion; . lead regs lives, and per- 
form their parochial 


belides all this, they are under the con- 
ſtant obligation of the Breviary: There 


and in greater cities, the vaſt number of 
prieſts gives ſtill great and juſt occaſion 


to cenſure, yet the pariſh oriefls have al- 
moſt univerſally recovered the eſteem of 


the people: They are no more diſpoſed to 
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religious houſes 


% prieſis are generally anot 5 


uties with a moſt 
wonderful diligence: They do not only 


ſay maſs, and the other publick functions 


daily — they are almoſt war pc tually * 
ploying themſelves in the ſeveral 


their cures: Inſtructing the 2 fa 
ing confeſſions, and viſiting the Sick : And 


is no ſuch thing as non-refidence or plurality 
ro be heard of in whole countries of that 
communion and though about cathedrals, 


think ill of them, or to hearken to any thin ing 


that may give them a juſt cauſe, or at lea 
a plauſible colour for departing from them. 


So that the reformation that popery hath 


been forced to make, has in a great mea- 
ſure ſtopt the progreſs of the reformation of 


the doctrine and worſhip that did ſo long 
carry every thing before it. 


But this is the leaſt melancholy part of 


70 ar account that may be Ek of this 


mat: 
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matter. The reformers began that bleſſed 
work with much zeal; they and their firſt 
ſucceſſors carried it on with learning and 
ſpirit: They were active in their endea- 
vours, and conſtant and patient in their 
ſufferings, and theſe things turn'd the e- 
ſteem of the world, which was alienated 
from popery, by the ignorance and ſcan- 
dals of the clergy, all towards them: Bur 
when they felt the warmth of the pro- 
tection and encouragement that princes 
and ſtates gave them, they inſenſibly ſlack- 
ned: They fell from their ſirſt heat and 
love ; they began to build houſes for them- 
ſelves, and their families, and neglected 
the Houſe of GOD: They reſted ſatiſ- 
fied with their having reformed the do- 
Etrine and worſhip z but did not ſtudy to 
reform the lives and manners of their peo- 
ple: And while in their offices they la- 
mented the not having a publick diſcipline 
in the church, as it was in the primitive 
times; they have either made no attempts 
at all, or at leaft very faint ones for re- 
ſtoring it. And thus, while popery has 
purified it ſelf from many former abuſes, 
reformed churches have added new ones to 
the old, that they {till retain, and are fond 
of. Zeal in deyotion, and diligence in 
the paſtoral care, are fallen under too vi- 
{ible and too ſcandalous a decay. And 


whereas the underſtanding of the ſcrip- 


tures, and an application to that facred 
ſtudy 
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ſtudy, was at firſt the * cha- 
racter of proteſtants, for which they were 
generally nick- named goſpellers : Theſe holy 
writings are now ſo little ſtudied, that ſuch 
as are obliged to look narrowlyt into the 
matter, find great. cauſe of regret and la- 
mentation, from the groſs ignorance of 
ſuch as are either in orders, or that pretend 
to be put in them. | 

But the moſt capital and comprehenſive 
of all abuſes, is, that the falſe opinion of 
the worſt ages of popery, that made the 
chief, if not the only obligation of priefts 
to be the performing offices z and judged, 
that if theſe were done, the chief part of 
their buſineſs was alſo done, by which the 
paſioral care came to be in a great mea- 
ſure neglected, does continue ſtill to leaven 
us: ile men imagine that their whole 
work conſiſts in publick functions and ſo 
reckon, that if they either do theſe them- 
felves, or procure and hire another per- 
fon in holy orders to do them, that then 
they anſwer the obligation that lies on them: 
And thus the paſtoral care, the inſtructing, 
the exhorting, the admoniſhing and re- 
proving, the directing and conducting, the 
viſiting and comforting the people of the 
pariſh, is generally neglected; while the 
mcumbent does not think fit to look after 
it, and the curate thinks himſelf bound to 
nothing but barely to perform offices ac- 

cording to agreement. ON : 
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It is chiefly on deſign to raiſe the ſenſe 
of the obligations of the clergy to the 
duties of the paſtoral care that this book is 
written. Many things do concur in our 
preſent . circumſtances, to awaken us of 
the clergy, to mind and do our duty with 
more zeal and application than ever. It 
is very viſible that in this preſent age, the 
reformation is not only at a ſtand, but is 
going back, and grows ſenſibly weaker and 
weaker. Some churches have been pluck- 
ed up by the roots; and brought under 
a total defolation and diſperſion, and o- 
thers have fallen under terrible oppreſſi- 
ons and fhakings. We have ſeen a deſign 
formed and carried on long for the utter 
deſtruction of that great work. The clouds 
were fo thick gathered over us, that we ſaw 
we were marked out for deſtruction : And 
when that was once compaſſed, our ene- 
mies {aw well enough, that the reſt of their 


defigns would be more eaſily brought a- 


bout. It is true, our enemies intended to 
fer us one upon another by turns, to make 
us do halt their work; and to have ſtill an 
abuſed party among us ready to carry on 
their ends; for they thought it too bold 
an attempt, to fall upon all at once; but 
while they were thus ſhifting hands, it 
pleaſed Gop to cut them ſhort in their 
defigns, and to blaſt that part of them in 
which we were concerned, fo entirely, 
that now they carry them on more bare- 
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aloud upon the whole nation to bri 
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faced! a and drive at congueſt, which is at 
one {ſtroke to deſtroy our church and reli- 
gion, our laws and our properties. 


In this critical ſtate of things, we ought 
not only to look at the inſtruments of the 


calamities that have fallen ſo heavily on fo 
many proteſtant churches, and of the dan- 
gers that hang over the reſt ; but we ought 
chiefly to look up to that Gop, who 
ſeems to be provoked at the whole refor- 
mation, becauſe they have not walked ſui- 
tably ro the light that they have ſo long 
enjoyed, and the bleſſings which had been 
ſo long continued to them, but have cor- 
rupted their ways before him. They have 
Joſt the power of religion, while they have 
ſeemed to magnify the form of it, and have 
been zealous for opinions and cuſtoms ; 
and therefore GoD has in his wrath, ta- 
ken even that form from them, and has 
loathed their ſolemn aſſemblies ; and brought 
them under a famine of thewword of the LORD, 


which they had ſo much deſpiſed. While 


theſe things are ſo, and while we find that 
we ourſelves, are as a brand pluck'd out of 
the fire, which may be thrown back into it 
again, if we are not allarmed by the juſt, 
but unſearchable Judgments of G oD, which 
have waſted other churches ſo terribly 
while they have only frighted us: What 
is more evident, than that the preſent ſtate 
of things, and the /igns of the times, call 


fort 
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forth fruits meet for repentance? Since the 


Ax is laid to the root of the tree. And as 
this indeed concerns the body of the nation, 
ſo we, who are the prieſts and miniſters of 
the LORD, are under more particular obli- 
gations, firſt to look into our own ways, 
and to reform whatſoever is amiſs among 
us, and then to be interceſſors for the peo- 
ple committed to our charge: To be mourn- 
ing for their ſins, and by our ſecret faſtings 
and prayers, to be ſtanding in thoſe breaches 
which our crying abominations have made : 
And ſo to averting thoſe Judgments 
which may be ready to break in upon us; 
and chiefly to be lifting up our voices like 
trumpe!s, to ſhew our people their tranſgreſſions. 
to be giving them fairhful warning, from 
which we may 8. this bleſſed ſucceſs, 
that we my at leaſt gain upon ſuch a num- 
ber, that for their ſakes, GOD who will 
not ſlay the righteous with, the wicked, may 
be yet entreated for our fins; and that the 
judgments which hang over us, being quite 
diſſipated, his goſpel, together with peace 


Xiii 


and plenty, may ſtill dwell among us, and 


may ſhine from us, with happy influences 
to all the ends of the earth. And even 
ſuch paſtors as ſhall faithfully do their du- 
ty, but without any ſucceſs, may depend 
upon this, that they ſhall ſave zbeir own 
ſouls; and ſhall have a diſtinguiſhed fate 
if we ſhould happen to fall under a com- 
mon calamity : 'They haying on them 3 
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only the mark of mourners and interceſſors, 


but of faithful ſbepberds : Whereas if an 
overflowing ſcourge ſhould break in upon 


us, we have all poſſible reaſon, both from 


the judgments of G op, and the preſent 
firuation of affairs, to believe that it will 


begin at the ſanctuary, at thoſe who have 
profaned the holy things; and have made the 


daily ſacrifice to be loathed. | 


There is another, and perhaps yet a 


more diſmal character of the preſent State 
of the age, that ealls on the clergy, to con- 
fider well both their own deportment, and 


the obligations that lie upon them; which is 


the growing athei/m and impiety that is 
daily gaining ground, not only among us, 
but indeed all Europe over. There is a 


circulation obſerved in the general corrup- 
tions of nations: Sometimes ignorance and 


brutality over- runs the world, that makes 
way for ſuperſtition and idolatry: When 
mankind is diſguſted with theſe, then fan- 
taſtical and enthuſiaſtical principles, and 
under theſe hypocritical enters ave their 
courſe; cheſs being {cen through, give 
great occaſions to profaneneſs, and with 
that, atheiſm, and a disbelief of all religi- 
on, at leaſt of all revealed religion, is nou- 
riſhed: And that is very eaſily received by 
depraved minds, but very hardly rooted 
out of them: For though it is very eaſie 
to beat an enquirer into things, out of all 
ſpeculative atheiſm; yet when a dy" 
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pf ſacred matters, and a profane contempt. 
pf them, has once vitiated one's mind, 
t is a very extraordinary thing, and next 
o miraculous, to fee ſuch an one reduced. 
Now this I am forced ro declare, that 
having had much free converſation with 


many that have been fatally corrupted that 
way, they have very often owned to me, 


hat nothing promoted this ſo much in 
hem, as the very bad opinion which they 
took up of all clergymen of all ſides: They 
did not ſee in them that ſtrictneſs of life, 
that contempt of the world, that zeal, 


that meekneſs, humility and charity; that 
£ diligence and earneſtneſs, with relation to 


the great truths of the ' chriſtian reli- 
gion, Which they reckoned they would 


X moſt certainly have, if they themſelves 
firmly believed it: Therefore they con- 
cluded, that thoſe, whoſe buſineſs it was 
more ſtrictly to enquire into the truth of 
rbeir religion, knew that it was not fo 
certain, as they themſelves, for other ends, 


endeavoured to make the world believe it 
was: And that, tho” for carrying on of 
their own authority or fortunes, , which 
in one word, they call their trade, they 


ſeemed to be very poſitive in affirming the 
truth of their doctrines; yet they in their 
XZ own hearts did not believe it, ſince the 

lived fo little ſuitable to it, and were Þ 


much {er on raiſing themſelves by it; and 
ſo little on adyancing the honour of their 
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only the mark of mourners and interceſſors, 
but of faithful ſbepberds : Whereas if an 
overflowing ſcourge ſhould break in upon 
us, we have all poſſible reaſon, both from 
the judgments of Go p, and the preſent 
firuation of affairs, to believe that it will 
begin at the ſanctuary, at thoſe who have 
profaned the holy things; and have made the 

There is another, and perhaps yet a 
more diſmal character of the — State 
of the age, that ealls on the clergy, to con- 
fider well both their own deportment, and 

the obligations that he upon them; which is 
the growing athei/m and impiety that is 
daily gaining ground, not only among us, 
but indeed all Europe over. There is a 
circulation obſerved in the general corrup- 
tions of nations: Sometimes ignorance. and 
brutality over-runs the world, that makes 
way for ſuperſtition and idolatry : When 
mankind is diſgufted with theſe; then fan- 
taſtical and enthuſiaſtical principles, and 
under theſe hypocritical een Bcr fave their 
courſe ; theſe being ſeen through, give 
at occaſions to profaneneſs, and with 

that, atheiſm, and a disbelief of all religi- 
on, at Jeaſt of all revealed religion, is nou- q 
riſhed: And that is very eaſily received by 'Y 
depraved minds, but very hardly rooted 2? 
out of them: For though it is very eaſie 
to beat an enquirer into things, out of all 
ſpeculative atheiſm; yet when a ao 


of them, has once vitiated one's mind, 
it is a very extraordinary ching, and next 
to miraculous, to ſee ſuch an one reduced. 
Now this I am forced ro declare, that 
having had much free converſation with 
many that have been fatally corrupted that 
way, they haye very often owned to me, 
that nothing promoted this ſo much in 
them, as the very bad opinion which they 
took up of all clergymen of all ſides: They 
did not ſee in them that ſtrictneſs of life, 
chat 87 of the world, that zeal, 
that meekneſs, humility and charity; that 
diligence and earneſtneſs, with relation to 
the great truths of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, which they reckoned they would 
moſt certainly have, if they themſelves 
firmly believed it: Therefore they con- 
cluded, that thoſe, whoſe buſineſs it was 
more ſtrictly to enquire into the truth of 
their religion, knew that it was not fo 
certain, as they themſelves, for other 
endeavoured to. make the world believe it 
was: And that, tho' for carrying on of 
their own authority or fortunes, , which 
in one word, they call their trade, they 
ſeemed to be very poſitive in affirming the 


XZ own hearts did not believe it, ſince the 

lived ſo little ſuitable to it, and were ſo 
much ſet on raiſing themſelves by it; and 
fo little on advancing the honour of their 
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of ſacred matters, and a profane contempt 
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truth of their doctrines; yet they in their 
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The Preface. 2 
profeſſion, by an exemplary piety, and a ſhi- 


ing converſation. _ "EY 

This is a thing not to be anſwered by 
being angry at them for ſaying it, or by 
reproaching ſuch as repeat it, as if they 
were enemies to the church; theſe words of 
heat and faction fignifying nothing to 
work upon, or convince any. For how 
little ſtrength ſoever there may be in this, 


as it is made an argument, it is certainly 


ſo ſtrong a prejudice, that nothing but a 


real refutation of it, by the eminent vertues 


and labours of many of the clergy, will 
ever conquer it. To this, as a branch or 


*part of it, another conſideration from the 


preſent ſtate of things is to be added, to 
call upon the clergy to ſet about the du- 
ties of their calling; and that is, the con- 
tempt they are generally fallen under, the 
injuſtice they daily meet with, in being 
denied their rights, and that by ſome out 
of principle, and by others out of down- 
right and undiſguiſed ſacriledge. I know 
a great deal of this is too juſtly, and too 
truly to be caſt on the poverty of the cler- 
gy: But what can we ſay, when we find 
often the pooreſt clarks in the richeſt li- 
vings? whoſe incumbents not content to 
devour the patrimony of the church, while 
they feed themſelves, and not the flock out of 
it, are ſo ſcandalouſly hard in their allow- 
ance to their curates, as if they intended 
equally to ſtarye both carate and people ; And 
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is it to be ſuppoſed, that the people will 

think themſelves under a very ſtrict obliga- 
* tion of conſcience, to Pay religiouſly all 
by that is due to one, who ſeems to think him». 
ſelf under no obligation to labour for it. 
95 | And- ſince it is a maxim founded upon na- 
tural equity, that the benefice is given for the 
Mee; men will not have great ſcruples in 
is, denying the beneſice, where the office is 
ly neglected, or ill performed. And as for the 
too common contempt that is brought on 
the clergy, how guilty ſoever thoſe may 
ii be, who out of hatred to their profeſſion, 
or diſpiſe them for their works ſake; yet we 
vs who feel our ſelves under theſe diſadyan- 
tages, ought to reflect on thoſe words of 


is the N opbet, and {ee how far they are ap- | 
So plicable to us; the prieſts lips ſhould keep Mal. 2. 7, 
* knowledge, and they ſbould ſeek the law at 5 9. 


| his mouth, for be is the meſſenger of the 
S | LORD of hoſts. But ye are departed out of 
the way, ye have cauſed many to ſtumble at 
n the lam; therefore have I alſo made you con- 
temptible and baſe before all the people, accor- 
ding as ye have not kept my ways, but have 
d been partial in my law. If we ſtudied to 
Z honour Go p, and ſo to do honour to our 
o Nofeſſon, we might juſtly hope, that he 
, 3 would raiſe it again to that credit which is 
£ FF dueto it; and that he would make even 
our enemies to be at peace with us, or at 
1 leaſt afraid to hurt or offend us. And in 
j cis we have good reaſon to reſt aſſured, 
; 9 ſince 
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Jer. 10. 
21. 


ſince ve do not find 
clerg 
and viſit as they ought to do, that are un- 
der any eminent degrees of contempt: If 
ſome do diſpiſe thoſe that are faithful to their 


truſt, yet they muſt do it ſecretly 3 thay 
dare not ſhew it, as long as their 


ment procures them the eſteem, 


Fe 
that it may feem a conſideration too full 


flocks ſhall be 2 


7. be Faches | 
inſtances of 
gymen, who live and labour, who preach 


which we 
lly y- follow true 


in the miniſtry. 
"Theſe are things of ſuch 


muſt confeß does my 
worth, and hearty labours 


of ill nature, of emulation, and of jea- 
louſie, if 1 ſhould urge upon the clergy 
the diviſions and ſeparation that is form- 
ed among us; though there is a terrible 
word in the prophet, that belongs but roo 
evidently to this likewiſe z the paſtors are 
become brutiſh, and have not ſou gr ye ret 
therefore they ſhall no f proſper „ and all their 

If we led ſuch 
exemplary lives, as became our character, 
if we applied our ſelves wholly to the du- 
ties of our profeſſion, if we ſtudied to out- 
live, and out · labour thoſe that divide from 
us k we might hope by the bleffing of 
Gop, fo far to overcome their 1 
ces, and to gain both upon their elteem | 
and affections, that a very ſmall matter 
might go a great way towards the heal- 
ing of thoſe wounds, which have fo long 
weakned and diſtracted us. Speculative 


arguments do not reach the i. | 
of | 
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much truth, and unaf- 
and worth: When they 
are once brought ſo far, it will be eaſy to 
compaſs all the reſt: If we did generally 
1 mind our duties, and diſcharge them faith» 
5 fully, this would prepare ſuch as mean 
17 well in their ſeparation from us, to conſi- 
4 der better of the grounds on which they 
© 
0 


maintain it. And that will beſt enforce 
the arguments that we have to lay before 
them. And as for ſuch as divide from us 
” KEwith bad deſigns, and an unrelenting ſpite, 
= they will have a ſmall party, and a feeble 
b | ſupport, if there were no more occaſion 

given to work on the affections of the peo- 
„ ple, by our errors and diforders. | 
us If chen either the ſenſe of the wrath of 
Gon, or the deſire of his favour and pro- 
n I tection; if zeal for our church and coun- 
try; if a ſenſe of the progreſs of atheiſm 
Wand irreligion; if rhe” contempr that falls 
Jon us, and the injuſtices that are daily done 
Jus; if a deſire to heal and unite, to purifie 
and perfect this our church: If either the 
concerns of this world, or of the next, 
can work upon us, and affect us, all theſe 
things concur to call on us, to apply our 
| C 2 | utmoſt 


| | The Preface. | 
utmoſt: care and induſtry to raiſe the ho- 
nour of our boly profeſſion, to walk worthy 
of it, to perform the ments that we 
came under at the altar, when we were de- 
dicated to the ſervice of Gop, and the 
church; and in all things both to adorn 
our religion and our church. CTY 
It is not our boaſting that the church of 
England is the beſt reformed, and the beſt 
conſtituted church in the world, that will 
fignifie much to convince others: We are 


too much parties to be believed in our own 


' cauſe. There was a ration 'of men 
that cried, the temple of the LORD, the 
temple of the LORD, as loud as we can 
cry, the church of England, the church of 
England: When yet by their ſins they were 
pulling it down, and kindling that fire which 
confumed it. It will have a better grace to 
ſee others boaſt of our church, from what 
they obſerve in us, than for us to be crying 
it up with our worde, when our deeds do 
decry it: Our enemies will make ſevere in- 
ferences from them; and our pretenſions 
will be thought vain and impudent things, 
as long as our lives contradict them. 


It was on deſign to raiſe in my ſelf, and 


in others, à deep ſenſe of the obligations 


that we lie under, of the duties of our 
functions; of the extent of them, and of 
the rewards that follow them; and to ob- 


ſerve the proper methods of performing 
them, ſo as they may be of the . 
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advantage both to ourſelves and others, that 
J have entered on theſe meditations. They 
have been for many years the chief ſub- 
jects of my thoughts: If few have writ 


on them among us, yet we have St. Gregory 


Nazianzen's Apologetick, St. Chryſoſtom's 
books of the Prieſthood, Gregory the great's 


Paſtoral, and Bernard's book of Conſidera- 


tion among the ancients, and a very great 
number of excellent treatiſes, writ y in 
France upon them. I began my ſtudies in 
divinity, with reading theſe, and I never 
yet grew weary of them; they raiſe ſo 
many noble deſigns; they offer ſuch ſchemes, 
ſo much of unction and life 
in them, that I hope an imperfect eſ- 
ſay this way may have ſome effect. For 
the ſearcher of hearts knows, I have no de- 
2 in it, fave this of ffirring up, in my 
ſelf and others, the gift that was given by 


the impoſition of hands. 
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may have contributed to 

— this not only upon themſelves, but 

. Upon: others who deſerve better, but are 
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thei name, and as. their mouth to 


are the badges, the union, and the {up 
of chriſtians He ought to admoniſh, to 


of the — Care. 


_ unhappy i in being mixed with ſo much ill 
 Evmipany z yet certainly if we either con- 

| Hier the nature of things in themſelves, or 
the value that is ſet on that profeſſion, i in the 
| fcriprures, it will appear chat fought” to be 
_ _ Confidered at another rate than it is As 
much as the ſeul in better than the Bad), 


and as much as the purifying and perfecting 
the ſoul is p aten to all thoſe mechani- 
cal imployments which relate to the body, 
and as much as erernity is more valuable 


thanthis ſhort and tranſitory Tee . much 


ro imploymenit excel all others: 
A clergy-man by his character and de- 
ſign of life, ought to be a man ſeparated 


from the cares and concerns of this world, 


and dedicated to the ſtudy and meditation 
of divine matters. \ Whoſe converſation 


Pp to be a pattern for okhers; a con- 


ching to his people: Who ought 
r. up Net prayers of the people in 
623 
who ought to be praying and'initereceding 
for them in ſecret, as well as officiating 
— them in publick: WO ought to 
diſtributing Peng them the bread pf 


Th the word of G'OD; and to be di 


ſing among them the ſacred rites, w ch 


reprove, and to chmfort them, not only by 
his general doctrine in his ſermo 
from houſe to houſe, that ſo he may do 


theſe 


bur 
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ang noble expreſſions, as may enable h 


theſe” things more home and effectually, 
than can be done from the pulpit. He is 
to watch over their ſouls, co keep them 
from error, and to alarm them 208 23 their 
ſins, by giving chem warning of the Judgy» 
meim G 4 to viſit the ſick, 2 
prepare them for the judgment and lite to 
come. Ae werf How enen ei 

This is the function of a clergq- man; 
who, that he may perform all theſe duties 
with more advantage, and better effect, 
-ought to behave himſelf ſo well that his 
oven converſation may not only be with- 
out offence, but be ſo exemplary,, that his 
people may have reaſon to conclude, that 
he himſelf does firmly believe all thoſe 
things which he propoſes to them: That 
he thinks himſelf to follow all thoſe 


rules that he ſets them; and that they 
may ſee ſuch a ſerious ſpirit of devotion 
in him, that from thence they may 


be in- 
duced to believe, that his chief deſign a- 
mong them, is to do them good, and to 
ſaye their ſouls: Which may prepare them 
fo to eſteem and love him, that they may 
not er againſt any thing that he 
does and fays in publick, by any thing that 
they obſerve in himſelf in ſecret. He · muſt 
alſo be imploying himſelf ſo well in his 
private ſtudies, that from thence he may 
be furniſhed with ſuch a variety of lively 
thoughts, divine meditations, and proper 
im 
ro 
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to diſcharge every part of his duty, in ſuch 
2 manner, as may raiſe not fo much his 


own reputation, as the credit of his functi- 
on, and of the great meſſage of reronciliation 
that is committed to his charge: Above 
all ſtudies, he ought to apply himſelf to 
underſtand the holy ſcriptures aright; to 
have his memory well furniſhed that way, 
that ſo upon all occaſions, he may be able 
to enforce what he ſays out of them, and 
ſo be an able miniſter of the New Teſtament. 

This is in ſhort the character of a true 
C which is to be more fully open- 
ed and enlarged on in the following parts 
of this book. All this looks ſo great and 
ſo noble, that it does not appear neceſſary 
to raiſe it, or to inſiſt on it more fully. 
Indeed it ſpeaks its own dignity ſo ſenſibly, 
that none will diſpute it, but ſuch as are 
open enemies to all 1 in general, or 
to the Ehriſtian religion in particular; and 
yet even few of theſe, are fo entirely cor- 
rupted, = not to wiſh that external order 
and were kept up among men, for 
reſtraining : rhe injuſtice and violence of un- 
ruly and paſſiom; which few, 
even of the tribe 


yoke. ' © 
It will be more ſuitable to my ade 
to — how well this — _ 
| wit 


the libertines, ſeem | 
to deſire to be let looſe; fince the peace 


and ſafety of mankind, require that the 
world be kept in merhod, and under ſome þ 
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Of the Paſtoral Care. 
with that which is laid down in the ſcrip- 


tures concerning theſe offices. I ſhall begin 


firſt with the names, and then go on to 
the deſcriptions, and - laſtly proceed to the 
rules that we find in them. The name of 
deacon, that is now appropriated to the 
loweſt alice in the church, was in the time 
that the new teſtament was writ, uſed 
more promiſcuouſly: For the apoſtles, the 
evangeliſts, and whom the apoſtles ſent 
to viſit the churches, are all called by this 
name. Generally in all thoſe places where 
the word "—_—_ - in our tranſlation, it is 
deacon in the greek, which ſignifies proper- 
ly a ſervant, or one who labours — — 
ther. Such perſons are dedicated to the 
immediate ſervice of Go; and are appro- 
priated to the offices and duties of the 
church: So this term both expreſſes the 
dignity and the labour of the imployment. 
Ihe next order carries now the name of 
presbyter or elder ; which tho' at firſt it 
was applied not only to biſbops, but to the 
apoſtles themſelves; yet in the ſucceeding 


ages, it came to be appropriated to the ſe- 
cond rank of the of — 


cers in the church. 
It either ſignifies a ſeniority of age, or of 


chriſtianity, in oppoſition to a Neophite or 
Novice, one newly converted to the faith; 


| | but, as by common practice, ſenate or ſe- 


zator, being at firſt given to councellors, 
by reaſon of their age, came afterwards to 
be a title appropriate to them; ſo the vo 

tle 
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tle presbyter (altered in pronunciation to be 
in engliſh, prieſt) or elder being a character 
of reſpoct denotes the dignity of thoſe to 
whom it belongs: Bur fince St. Paul divides 
tl this title either into two different ranks, 
j or into two different performances of the 
1 r Tim. 5. dut ies of the ſame rank, 'thoſe that rule well, 


„„ and hh ebe laben n the" W e | 
| Arinez this is a title that ſpeaks both the 


dignity, and like wiſe che duty belonging t to 
| this function. 

The tithe! which is now by the cuſtom 
of many ages given to the hipheſt function 
in the church, of Biſpop, or Faſpeffor, and 
Overſeer, as it imports a dignity in bim, as 
the chief of thoſe who labour; fo it does 


diligence, both in obſerving, and overſeeing 
the whole flock, and more eſpecially in in- 


ſpecting the deportment and labours of his 
fellow workmen, who are ſubordinate to him 
in the conſtitution of the church, yet ought 
ro be eſteemed by him in iĩmitation of the 


the ſacred functions, I fhall conſider the 


to expreſs them. 
the firſt fimplicity of mankind for many 


ages, men booked after their own cattel, 
or employed their children in it; and vhen 


hkewile expreſs his obligation to care and 


apoſtles, his bretheren, bis fellom labonrers, | 
and fellow ſervants, Next to the names of g 


other defignations and figures, made 1 of 1 


| The moſt common is that of done or $ 
fhepherd. It is to be remembred, that 1 m. 3 


. 
- 
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a MW they truſted that care to any other, it was 

er no ſmall ſign of their confidence, accord- 

to ing to what Jacob faid to Laban. The 

es care of a good ſhepherd was a figure then 

s, po well underſtood, that the prophet ex- 

he preſſes Go p's care of his people, by bis, Iſaiah, 
u, f bis feeding them as a ſbepherd, carrying bis 11. 

„ I lambs in his boſom, and gently leading tbem 

be | that were with young. Chriſt alſo calls him- | | 
to i (elf the good ſbepherd, that knew his ſheep, Joh. 10. 1. 
3 and did not as a hireling, fly away when the 

oy wolf came, but laid down his life for his ſheep. 

n This then being ſo often made uſe of in 

ad both teſtaments, is an expreſſion of the 

a t truſt committed to the clergy, which 

"= likewiſe ſuppoſes a great, a conſtant, and a 


ag dender care in looking to, in feeding or in- 
8 ſtructing, in watching over, and guarding 
— the flock againſt errors and ſins, and their 
TY being ready to offer themſelves to rhe firſt 
* fury of perſecution. g 
ht The title of fewards, or diſpenſers which 
ne is the moſt honourable in a houſe- hold is 
alſo given to them. Theſe aſſign to every 


441 

oC one his due ſhare, both of labour and of 
he proviſion; theſe watch over them, and 
of ii have the care and order of the other Ser- 


3 vants aſſigned to them. So in this great fa- 

= mily, of which Chriſt is the head, the ſtew · 1 Cor. 4. 
XZ ards are not only in a poſt of great dignity, '- 2 
but alſo of much labour, they ought to be 
obſerving the reſt of this houſe- hold, that 

they may be faithful in the diſtribution, 


and 
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and fo encourage, admoniſh, reprove or 
cenlure, as > occaſion for it. 
They are alſo called ambaſſadors, and this 
2 Cor. 5. upon the nobleſt and moſt deſirable meſ- 
19, 20. ſage; for their buſineſs is to treat of peace 
between Gop and man; to them is gi- 
ven the word or doctrine of reconciliation 
they are ſent by Chriſt, and do ſpeak in 
God's name; as if GO D did beſeech men 
by them; ſo do they in Chriſt's ſtead, who is 
the mediator, pre/s men to be reconciled o 
GOD; words of a very high ſound, of 
truſt and dignity, but which import 
lkewiſe great obligations. An ambaſſa- 
dor is very ſolicitous to maintain the dig- 
nity of his character, and his maſter's ho- 
nour; and chiefly to carry on that which 
is the main buſineſs that he is ſent upon, 
which he is always contriving how to pro- 
mote: So if the honour of this title affects 
us as it ought to do, with a juſt value for 
it, we ought at the ſame time to conſider 
the obligations that accompany it, of living 
ſuitable to it, anſwering in ſome ſort, the 
dignity and majeſty of the king of kings, 
that has committed it to us; and of labour- 
ing with all poſſible — 4 to effectuate 
the great deſign on which we are ſent; 
the reconciling ſinners to Go p: The work 
having in ir elf a proportion to the digni- 
ty of him that imploys us in it. 
Another, and yet a more glorious title, 
is that of angels, who as they are of a pane 
an 


5 
— 
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and ſublime nature, and are called a Fla- Rer. z. 3. 
ming Fire, ſo they do always behold the face "kg = 
of . our. heavenly father, and ever do bis will, © 
and are alſo miniſtering ſpirits, ſent forth to 
miniſter to them that are appointed 10 be the 
heirs of ſalvation : This title is given to bi- 
ſhops and paſtors; and as if that were not 
enough, they are in one place called nor 
only the meſſengers or angels of the churches, 
but alſo the glory of chrifs. The natural im- 
portance of this is, that men to whom this 
title is applied, ought to imitate thoſe hea- 
venly powers, in the elevation of their 
ſouls; to contemplate the works and glory 
of Go, and in their conſtant doing his will, 
more particularly in miniſtring to the ſouls 
of thoſe, for whom the great angel of the 
covenant made himſelf a ſacrifice. 

I do not among theſe titles reckon thoſe 
of rulers or governors, that are alſo given to Heb. 13.7, 
biſhops, becauſe they ſeem to be but ano- ?7- 
| ther name for biſbops, whoſc inſpection was 
| a rule and government, and fo carried in its 
fignification, both authority and labour. 
| To theſe defignations, that carry in them 
characters of honour, but of honour joyned 
to labour; and for the fake of which the 


honour was due, according to that, eſteem 

them very higly for their works ſake z I ſhall 
add ſome other deſignations, that in their 

p ſignifications carry only labour without ho- 

| nour, being borrowed from labours that are 

: hard, but no way honourable. 

4 | They 
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They are often called watchmen, who 


uſed to ſtand on high towers, and were to 


give the alarm, as they faw occaſion for 


it: Theſe men were obliged to a conſtant 
attendance, to watch in the night, as well 
as in the day: So all this being applied to 
the clergy, imports that they ought to be 
upon their warch-tow¾er, obſerving what 
dangers their people are expoſed to, either 
by their fins, which provoke the judg- 


ments of Go p; or by the deſigns of their 


enemies; they ought not by a falſe reſpect; 
to ſuffer them to ſleep and periſh in their 


ſins; but muſt denounce the judgments of 


Gop to them, and rather incur their diſ- 
pleaſure by their freedom, than ſuffer them 


do perith in their ſecurity. | 
St. Paul does alſo call church-men by. 


the name of builders, and gives to the apo- 


Cor. 3. files the title of maſter-builders ; this im- 


10. 


ports both hard and painful labour, and 
likewiſe great care and exactneſs in it, for 
want of which the building will be not 
only expoſed to the injuries of weather, 
but will quickly rumble down; and it gives 
us to underſtand, that thoſe who carry 
this title, ought to ſtudy well the great 


rule, by which they muſt carry on the 


intereſt of religion, that ſo they may build 


up their people in their moſs holy faith, ſo 


as to be a building fitly framed together. 


They | 


as as Se =. ds. att.” th OE. 


darkneſs. The fatigue, t 


ä * 
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. They are alſo called Iabourers in G OD; 1 Cor. 3. 9. 


W labourers in his vine jard, and bar- . Matth. 


veſt, who are to ſow, plant and Water, and Se. Math. 


to cultivate the foil of the church. This 9. 37, 38. 


imports a continual return of daily and hard 1Cor. 3.6. 


labour, which requires both pain and dili- 


= They are alſo called ſoldiers, men 


that did war and fight _—_ the powers hy 2. 
e dangers and dif- 
ficulties of that ſtate of life, are 0 well un- 


derſtood, that no application i is neceſſary to 
make thens: more ſenſible. 


And thus by a particular enumeration of 


either the more ſpecial names of theſe hi 


ces, ſuch as deacon, prieſt and biſhop, ruler 


and governour, or of the deſignations given 
to them of ſhepherds or paſtors, fiewards, 


ambaſſadors and angels, it appears that 
there 1s a great dignity belonging to them, 


but a dignity which muſt carry labour with 


it, as that for which the honour is due : 


The other titles of watchmen, builders, la- 


bourers and ſoldiers, import alſo that th 


are to decline no part of their duty, for the 


labour that is in it, the dangers that may 
follow, or the ſeeming meanneſs that may 
be in it, ſince we have for thi ſo great a 
rule and pattern ſet us by our faviour, who 
has given us this doko fs of himſclf, and 
in that a rule to all that pretend to come 
after him, the ſon of man came not to be mi- St. Marth, 
niſtred unto but to miniſter. This was ſaid 20. 28. 
upon the proud contentions that had been 

D | among 


711: , , 


the world. It was not rule or 
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among his diſciples, who ſhould be the 
greateſt : Two of them N 


their. near relation to him, and pr 
do the firſt dignity in his kingdom; upon 


that he gave . EL 5 Te 
dignities of bis ki were not to be o 
the ſame nature with thoſe that were in 
empire to 
which they were to pretend; the diſciple 
was not to be above bis lord: And he that 


- humbled himſelf to be the laſt and loweſt 


in hs ſervice, was by fo doing, really the 


John 13.5 He himſelf deſcended to the waſbing his 


diſciples feet; which he propoſeth to their 
imitation; and that came in latter ages to 
be taken up by. PEA, and acted by them 
in pageantry : But the plain account of that 
action, 8 that it was a prophetical em- 
blem; of which ſort we find ſeveral in- 
ſtances both in Jaiah, Jeremiab and Ezekiel : 
The prophet doing ſomewhat that had a 
myſtical ſignification in it, relating to the 
ſubject of his prophecy : So that our ſa- 
viour's waſhing the feet of his diſciples, 
imported the humility, and the deſcending 
to the meaneſt offices of charity, which he 
recommended to his followers, particularly 
to thoſe. whom he. appointed to preach his 


_ - goſpel to the world. 
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lc O the rules ſet down in ſcripture for 

* thoſe that miniſter in holy things; 

» and of the corruptions that are ſet 

forth in them. 

e Incend to write with all poſlible 
AD 2) | "Er * 1 

4 NM 1&9 ſimplicity, without the affecta- 

4 tions of a ſtrictneſs of method 

= 2-20 And therefore I will give one 

. full view of this whole matter, without 


any other order than as it lies in the ſcrip- 

turesz and will lay both the rules and the 

reproofs that are in them together, as things 

that give light to one another. In the Jaw Levi, s. 

of Moſes we find many very particular rules 

given for the waſhing conſecration 

of the Prieſts and Livites, chiefly of the 

high Pri. The whole tribe of Ledi was 

ſarnftified and ſeparated from the common 

labours, Either of war or tillage : And tho' 

they were but one in twelve, yet a tenth 

of all was appointed for them: They were 

alſo to have a large ſhare of another tenth ; 

that ſo they might be not only delivered 

from all cares, by 1 4 large proviſion that 
2 1 5 


. 
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was made for them, but might be able to 
relieve the neceſſities of the widows and fa- 
ſojourned among them; and by ther bout» 
ty and charity, be poſſeſſed both of the 
love and eſteem of the people. They were 
boly to the LORD; they were ſaid to be 
ſanctiſed or dedicated to Go; and the 
head of their order carried on his mitre 
this infcription, - Holineſs to the LORD. 
The many wathings that they were often 
to uſe, chiefly in doing their functions, 
carried this ſignification in them, that they 
were appropriated to Go p, and that the 
were under very ſtrict obligations to a hi 
degree of purity z they might not ſo mug! 
Levit. 21. as mourn for their dead relations, to ſhey 
3 how far they ought to riſe above all the 
concerns of fleſh and blood, and even the 
moſt excuſable paſſions of human nature. 
But above all things, theſe rules taught 
them, with what FORE: 2 75 
purity they ought to perform thoſe offices 
Levit. 22. — . N their akon z and there- 
35 4 fore when Aaron's two fons, Nadab and 
Abiha tranſgreſſed the law that G op, had 
Levit. 10. given, fire came out from the LORD, and 
OM devoured them; and the rcaſon | ae r it, 
. 3. Carries in it a perpetual rule. I will be ſan- 


ified in all them that draw near to me, and 
before all the people I will be glorified; Which 
import, that ſuch as miniſter in holy things, 
ought to behave themfelyes ſo, that Gop's 
82 7 2 W | name 
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name may be glorified by their means; other= 
wiſe, that Go p will glorify himſelf by his 
ſevere Judgments on them. A fignal in- 
ſtance of which we do alſo find in Eh's Sam. ad 
two ſons, whoſe impieties and defilements, & 3d ch. 


4 as they made the people to abhor the offer- 
be ing of the LORD: So they alſo drew down, 
of not only heavy judgments on themſelves, 
D but on the whole houſe of Eli; and in- 
* deed on the whole nation. . 
5 But beſides the attendance which the 


prieſts and levites were bound to give at 
«ad the temple, and on the publick ſervice there, 
6h they were likewiſe obliged to ſtudy the 

law, to giye the people warning out of it, 
ro inftruct them in ir, and to conduct them, 
and 2 4 * _ : And for this rea- 

fon they had cities d them in all the 
lng cam the land; bat fo they might 


br both more eaſily obſerve the manners of 
8 the people, and that the people might more 
and . 
5 eaſily have recourſe to them. Now when 


that nation became corrupted both by Ido- 
latry and 3 Go p raiſed up pro- 
phets to be extraordinary monitors to them; 
to declare to them their ſins, and to de- 
nounce thoſe judgments which were com- 
ing upon them, becauſe of them; we find 
the ſilence, the ignorance, and the corrup- 
tion of their paffors, their ſhepherds, and 
their watchmen, is a main article of their 
charge; fo Jſaiab tells them, that theit 16.6. 10 
watchmeu were blind, ignorant, dumb dogs, 

| D 3 that 
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that could not bark z ſleeping, lying den, and 
loving to ſlumber : Vet theſe careleſs watch- 
men were covetous and inſatiable, they were 


clate there; 


ing abuſe, 
eg if 


4 


fuch caxeleſs and corrup 
miles to his people, ta /t 


dem ba! foould never bold their peace day 
nor vight. 


As the eaptivity drew nearer, we may 


eaſily conclude, that the corruptions bot 

of prief# and people increaſed, which ripened 
them for the judgments. of Go p, that 
were kept back by the reformations which 
Hezekiah and TFofiab had made; but ar laſt, 
all was ſo depraved, that 1 Gon 
ſent rwa prophets, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, to 
prepare them for that terrible calamity, yet 
this was only to fave ſome few among them; 


for 
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n to 
that height, that though Moſes and Santuel, Jer. 5. 2. 
Noab, and Daniel, had been then a Ez. 1+ 
live, to intercede for them, yet Gop de- 
clared that he would not hear them; nor 
ſpare the nation for their ſakes : So that even 
ſuch —_— interoeſſors could only ſave 
their own ſouls. In this deplorable ſtate 
we ſhall find that their priefts and paſtors 
had their large ſhare. The priefis ſaid not, Jer. 2. 8, 
where is the LORD? They that handled 
the law, knew me not, the paſtors alſo tranſgreſ= 
ſed againſt me; and th eir corruption went 
ſo fir that they _—_ not a falſe pro- 
phets to _— but the people, 
who, how bad ap Hrs they may be them- 
ſelves, do generally hate evi priefls, grew 
ro be Ne with it. The prophets prophefie Jer. 5. 32. 
falſely ; and the prieſts bear rule by their means. 
And my people love to have it ſo: From the Jer. 6. 13. 
prophet even to the prieſt, every one dealt falſly. "4 Oy 
And upon that, a woe is denounced againſt © 
the  paftors that deſtroyed and ſcattered the 
ſheep of GO D's paſture. They by their 
office ought to have fed the people; but 
inſtead of that, they had ſcattered the flock, v. 11. 
and driven them away, and had not viſited 
them: Both prophet and prieſt were * 8 
their wickedneſs was found even in the houſe 


of GOD. In oppoſition to all which, Gop 


Sar by the prophet, that he would 
herds over them, that ſhould feed them; v. 48. 


þ hat he ppl fa, ITE 
D 4 
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10 be afraid of their paſtors, or of being Miſe. 
led by . and he promiſed upon their 

| return from the captivity, to give them pa- 

Jer. 3. 15. flors according to his dun heart, who ſbould 

feed them with knowledge and under ftauding. 

In Ezekiel we find the ſolemn and ſe- 
vere charge given to watcbmen, twice re- 
peated; that they ought to warm the wicked 
from bis wickeaneſs .z. otherwiſe, thougb be 

Ezek. 3. ſhould indeed die in his fin, GO D would re- 

— = „ June bis blood at the watchman's band; but 

5. Ii be gave warning, be bad by ſo doing, deli- 

vered his own ſoul. In that prophecy. we 
have the guilt of the prieſts ſet forth very 

Ezek. 22. heinouſly. Her prieſts bave violated my law, 

12 and N my. boly things; they hate put 

uo difference between the holy and profane, 

the clean and the unclean, and haue hid their 
eyes from my ſabbaths; the effect of which 
21 was, that GO was profained among them. 
Ezck. 34. This is more fully proſecuted in the 34th 
ag chap... which is all addreſſed to the ſbep- 
berds of 1ſrael z, woe be. to the ſbepherds 7 
Ifrael, that do feed themſebves : Should not 
the ſhepherds feed the Block? Ne eat the fat, 

. 3. and ye.tloath you with the wool, ye kill them 

that are fed, but ye feed not the flock: I. NP 

follows an enumeration of the ſeveral 

of troubles that the. people were in, _— 
the figure of a flock, to ſhew how. they 
had neglected their duty, in all the parts 
and inſtances of it; and had truſted to their 


authority, which * had abuſed to tyran- 
1 
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ny and violence. © The diſeaſed haue je not Ezek. 34. 


was ſick, neither bave qe bound up that which 
was broken, neither. have ye brought again 
that which was driven away, neither bave je 


ſought that which was loſt; but with force 
aud with cruelty haue ye ruled them; upon 


which follows a terrible expoſtulation, and 
denunciation of .judgments againſt them - 
I am againſt the ſhepherds, ſaith the LORD, 
1 will require my flock at their hands, and 


cauſe them to ceaſe from feeding the flock , 


neither ſhall the ſhepherds feed themſelves any 
more. And in the 44th chap. of that pro- 
phecy, one rule is given, which was ſet up 
in the primitive church, as an unalterable 
maxim, that ſuch prieſts as had been guilty 


of idolatry, ſhould not do the office of a 


prieſt any more, nor come near to any of 
the holy things, or enter within the ſan- 
ctuary, but were {till to bear their ſhame : 
they might miniſter. in ſome inferior ſervi- 


ces, ſuch as keeping the gates, or ſlaying . 
the ſacrifice ; but they were ſtill to Bear 


their iniguity. Fx 

I have paſſed over all that occurs in theſe 
prophets, which. relates to the falſe prophets. 
becauſe I will bring nothing into this Diſ- 
courſe, that relates to fins of another order 
and nature. In Daniel we have a noble ex- 


ſtrengthened, neither haus ye healed that which + 


| um 


VIO 


preſſion of the value of ſuch as turn men to Dan. 12.3. 


righteouſneſs, that they ſhall ſhine as the ftars 
for ever and ever. In Hoſea we find among 
” the 
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the fins and calamities of that time, this 
reckoned as a main cauſe of that horrid 
corruption, under which they had fallen, 


Hoſ. 4. 1, there being no truth, no mercy, nor knowledoe 


of GOD in the land; which was defiled by 
ſwearing, b ings killing, ſealing, and 1 | 
ting adultery. nc RC od are defiroyed for 
. of o which is added, 56- 
cauſe thou ” haps rejefied knowledge (or the i in- 
ſtructing the people) I will alſo reject thee, 
that thou ſhalt be no prieſt to me; ſeeing thou 
_ baſt forgot the law of thy GOD, I will al. 
fo forget thy children. That corrupt race of 
priefts attended {till upon the tes OD. and 
offered up the in- Mering, and upon 
their portion; which is wrong rendred, zhey 
eat up the fin of ” tor fin ftands 
there, as in the law of Moſes, for fin-offer- 
: Becauſe of the advantage this brought 
them, they were glad at the abounding of 
fin ; which is expreſſed by their ſetti , 
beart, or lifting bb their ſoul zo 10 
The concluſion of which th he 

hey ſhould be g ven up for a very heavy curſe 

if like 427 7 e prep ople. In 5 Joel we find 
the the fell s and miniſters of the 
Long ſet forth in times of great and 
approaching calamities, thus, they ought to 
be interceſſors for the people, and to weep 
between the porch and the altar, and ſay, 
ſpare thy people, and give not thine eritae 70 


Joel 2. 17. reproach, that the heathen ( 


Iners) ſhould rule over them — d 
they 
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they Py gn rus where is their GOD 2? 
1945 is in Amas, a very black character 
of a depraved 2 ricthood, Their pniaſts teach Chap, 3 
for hire, and their prophets diuine far money.. 

Theſe were the fore · runners of the de- 
ſtruction of that nation: But it 
might be expected, that the captiv 
E as it 
did i free them from all inclinations to 
idolatry z yet other tions had a 
er root. We find in Zechariah à curſe a. Zech. 11. 
gainſt the idel ſhepherd, who reſembled the 
true ſhepherd, as an Idol does the original: 
But he was without ſenſe and life. Hoe 
be to the idol ſhepherd that leaveth 8 
The curſe is faguratively expreſſed, 
ſword ſhall be upon his arm, and bis right - 
(the things that he valued moſt) his arm 
Hall be clean dried up, and his right oe ſbel 
be utterly darkned ; But this is more 
ly ſet out by Malachi, in an addreſs made 
to the prieſts; Aud, now, O ye priefs, this Mal. 2. 1. 
. if you will not hear, 

and if you will not lay it to heart, to give 7 

glory unto my name, I will even ſend a curſe 
upon hau, and { will curſe your bleſſings ; yea 
I have. curſed them already, becauſe ye do not 
lay it to heart. Then the firſt covenant 
with the tribe of Levi is ſet forth; my 


21 


covenaut was with him, of life and peace : 
The law of iruth was in his mouth, and ini. 
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many | from their iniquity :\ For the pries 
lips ſhould preſerve knowledge, and they ſhould 
ſeek the law at bis mouth; for be is the meſ- 
ſenger of ihe LORD of hoſts All this ſets 
forth the ſtate of a pure and holy prieſtbood: 
But then follow terrible words; but ye are 
departed out of the way, ye have cauſed many 
to ſtumble at the law. Ye bave corrupted the 

covenant of Levi, faith the LORD of hoſts. 

Therefore have I alſo made you contemptible, 

and baſe before all the people 3 according as 

ye bave not kept my ways, but have been 
partial in the law. Their ill example made 
many loath boch their law, and their Reli- 
gion: They had corrupted their inſtitu- 
tion, and ſtudied by a grofs-partialiry, to 
bring the people to be exact in thoſe parts 
of the law, in which their wealth, or their 
authority was concerned; while they ne- 
glected the more eſſential and indiſpenſible 

duties. 7 
Thus far have J gone over the moſt im- 
portant places, that have occurred to me 
in the Old Teſtament, relating to this mat- 
ter; upon all which, I will only add one 
remark, that though ſome exception might 
be made to thoſe exprefirons, that import 
the dignity and ſanctification of thoſe who 
were then conſecrated to the holy functi- 
ons, as parts of that inſtituted religion, 
which had its period by the coming of 
Chriſt; yet ſuch paſſages as relate to mo- 
ral duties, and to the obligations that ariſe 
Our 
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out of natural religion, have certainly a 
more bindin 
- derſtood and explained in a more elevated 
and ſublime ſenſe under the new diſpenſa- 
tion, which is internal and ſpiritual; com- 
pared to which, the old is called the letter 
and the eſp : Therefore the obligations of 
the prieſts, under the chriſtian religion, to 
a holy ſtrictneſs of life and converſation, 
to a diligent attendance on their flock, and 


for inſtructing and watching over them, 


muſt all be as much higher, and more 
binding, as this new coyenant excels the 
old one. 85 ys 
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force, and ought to be un- 
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Paſſages out of the New Teſtament re- 
lating to the ame matter. 


nn I'S general conſideration re- 
= 5 7 ceives 2 vaſt improvement 
the great example that the au- 
9 thor of our religion, the great 
geh E ſhepherd of our ſouls, has {et . 
who went about ever doing 75 to whom 
it was as his meat and drink, to do the will 
of his father that ſent him : He was the good 
ſhepherd that knew his ſheep, and laid down 
his life for them. And ſince he ſer ſuch a 
value on the ſouls of that flock which he 
hath redeemed, and purchaſed with his own 
blood; certainly thoſe ' to whom he has 
committed that work of reconciliation which 
ſtood himſelf fo dear, ought to conſider 
themſelves under very ſtrict obligations, by 
that charge of which they muſt give a ſe- 
vere account at the great day, in which the 
blood of all thoſe who have * eriſned through 
their neglect and default, ſhall be required 
at their hands. Vet becauſe I will = ag- 


make 


ES 


gravate this argument unreaſonably, I will: 
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make no uſe of thoſe paſſages which relate 
immediately to the apoſtles: For their fun- 
ion being extraordinary, as were allo the 
aſſiſtances that were given them for the 
diſcharge of it, I will urge nothing that be- 
longs proper'y to their miſſion duty. 

i the character that the goſpel gives of 
the prieſts and phariſees of that time, we 
may ſee a juſt and true idea of the corru 
tions into which a bad clergy is apt to fall. 
They ſtudied to engroſs the knowledge of 
the law to themſelves, and to keep the peo- 
ple in ignorance, and in a blind dependance 
upon them: They were zealous in leſſer 
matters, but neglected the great things of 
the law: They put on an outward appear- 
ance of ſtrictneſs, but under that there was 
much rottenneſs: They ſtudied to make 
proſelytes to their religion, but they had fo 
depraved it, that oy became thereby worſe 
men than before: They made great ſhews 
of devotion, of praying, and faſting much, 
and giving alms; but all this was to be ſeen 
of men, and by it they devoured the eſtates 
of poor and {imple people: They were very 
ſtrict in obſerving the traditions and cuſtoms 
of their fathers, and of every thing that 
contributed to their own authority or ad- 
vantage; but by ſo doing they made void 
the law of Gop: In a word, they had no 
true worth in themſelves, and hated ſuch as 
had it: They were proud and ſpiteful, falſe 
and cruel, and made uſe of the credit they 


were 
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were in with the people, by their comply- 


ing with them in their vices, and flattering 


them with falſe hopes, to [et them on to 


deſtroy all thoſe who diſcovered their cor- 
ruptions, and whoſe real and ſhining worth, 


made their counterfeit ſhew of it the more 
conſpicuous and odious. In this ſhort view 
of thoſe enormous diſorders, which then 
reigned among them, we have a full picture 
of the corrupt ſtate of bad prieſts in all a 


and religions, with this only difference, that 


the prieſts in our ſaviour's time were more 


careful and exact in the external and viſible 


parts of their converſation, than they have 
been in other times : In which they have 
thrown off the very decencies of a grave 
and ſober deportment. 

Bur now to go on with the characters 
and rules that we find in the New Teſfa- 


ment. Our ſaviour as he compared the work 


of the goſpel in many parables to a field and 


barveſi, ſo he calls thoſe whom his father 


was to ſend, the labourers in that harveſt. 


St. Matt. 9. 
37. 


and he left a direction to all his followers, 
to pray his father that he would ſend labourers 


into his harveſt. Out of which both the 


vocation and divine miſſion of the clergy, 
and the prayers of the church to Gop for 


it, that are among us fixed to the ember- 


St. Luke. 


12. 42. 


* 
A 


weeks, have been gathered by many pious 
writers. In the warnings that our faviour 
gives to prepare for his ſecond coming, we 

nd the characters of good and bad clergy- 


men 
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men ſtated, in oppoſition to one another, 
under the figure of fewards The good are 

both wiſe and faithful, they wait for his 
coming, and in the mean while are dividing 
to every one of their fellow ſervants his por- 
tion to eat in due ſeaſon, that is, their pro- 
portion both of the doctrine and myſteries 

of the goſpel, according to their ſeveral ca- 
ire pacities and neceſſities: But the bad ffew- 
ges ards are thoſe who put the evil day far from 
hat them, and ſay in their heart, the LORD 
ore delayeth his coming, upon which they eat, drink 
ble and are drunken : They indulge their (ſenſual 
ave I appetites even to a ſcandalous exceſs z and 
ave as for their fellow ſervants, inſtead of feed- 
ave ing, of inſtructing, or watching over them, 

they beat them They exerciſe a violent and 
ters tyrannical authority over them. Their ſtate 

a- in the next world is repreſented as different 

ork as their behaviour in this was; the one ſhall 

and be exalted from being a ſteward to be a 

her i ruler over the houſhold, to be a king and a 

veſt. prieſt for ever unto GO D; whereas the other 

ſhall be cut aſunder, and ſhall haue bis portion 
with unbelievers. - 

The Xth of St. John is the place which 
both fathers, and more modern writers, 
have chiefly made ule of to ſhew the diffe- 
rence between good and bad paſtors. The 
good ſhepherds enter by the door, and Chrif 
is the door by whom they muſt enter; that 
is, from whom they muſt have their voca- 
tion and miſſion: But the theif and robber 

33 ' who 
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who comes to kill, ſteal, and defiroy, climb- 
eth up ſome other way; whatever he may do 
in the ritual way for form's fake, he has in 
his heart no regard to Jeſus Chrift, to the 
| honour of his perſon, the edification of his 
church, or the ſalvation of ſouls; he in- 
tends only to raiſe and enrich himſelf; and 
ſo he compaſles that, he cares not how 
many ſouls periſh by his tneans, or through 
his neglect. The good ſbepherd knows bis ſheep 
ſo well, that he can call them by name, and 
lead them out, and they hear his voice; but the 
hierling careth not for the ſheep, he is @ firan- 
ger to them, they know not his voice, and will 
not follow him. This is urged by all, who 
have preſſed the obligation of reſidence, and 
of the perſonal labours of the clergy, as a 
plain, divine and indiſpenſible precept : And 
even in the council of Trent, tho' by the 
practices of the court of Rome, it was di- 
verted from declaring reſidence to be of di- 
vine right, the decree that was made to en- 
force it, urges this place to ſhew the obli- 
gation to it. The good ſbepherd feeds the 
flock, and looks for paſiure for them, and 
is ready to give bis life for the ſbeep; but the 
bad ſhepherd is repreſented as a hierling that 
careth not for the flock; that ſees the wolf 
coming, and upon that leaveth the ſheep and 
frieth. This is, it is true, a figure, and 
therefore I know it is thought an ill way 
of reaſoning to build too much upon figu- 
rative diſcourſes; yet on the other hand, 
95985 A our 


our ſaviour having delivered ſo, great a part 

of his doctrine in parables, we ought at 

leaſt to conſider the main ſcope of a para- 

ble; and may well build upon that, tho 

every particular circumſtance in it cannot 

bear an argument. | 

[ thall add but one paſſage more from 

the goſpels, which is much made uſe of by 

all that have writ of this matter. When 

our ſaviour confirmed St. Peter in his apo- | 
ſtleſhip, from which he had fallen by his 
denying of him, as in the charge which he 

thrice repeated of feeding his lumbs and his St. John 


ſheep, he purſues {till the figure of a ſhepherd; 21. 15. 


ſo the queſtion that he asked preparatory 
to it, was, Simon, loveſt thou me more than 
theſe ? From which they juſtly gather, that 
the love of GOD, a zeal for his honour, 
and a preferring of that to all other things 
whatſoever, is a neceſſary and indiſpenſible 
qualification for that holy employment; 
which diſtinguiſnhes the true ſhepherd from 
the hireling; and by which only he can be 
both animated and fortified, to go through 
with the labours and difficulties, as well as 
the dangers and ſufferings, which may ac- 
company it. 

When St. Paul was leaving his laſt charge 
with the biſbops that met him at Epbeſus, 
he ſtill makes uſe of the ſame metaphor of 
a ſhepherd, in thoſe often cited words, take Ads, 20. 
peed to yourſelves and to all the flock over 13. 

bich the holy ghoſt hath made you biſhops 
es E 2 0 
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or overſeers, to feed. the church of GO D 


_ which he hath purchaſed with bis own blood. 


The words are ſolemn, and the conſidera- 
tion enforcing them is a mighty one; they 
import the obligations of the clergy, bo 

to an exactneſs in their own deportment, 
and to earneſt and conſtant labours, in 
imitation of the apoſtle, . who during the 
three years of his ſtay among them, had 
been ſerving; GOD with all humility of 
mind, with many tears and temptations z 


and bau not ceaſed to warn every one, both 


night and Jay, with tears; and had taught 
them publitkly, and from houſe to houſe. Up- 
on which he leaves them, calling them all 
to witneſs that he was pure from the blood 
of all men. There has been great diſputin 
concerning the perſons to whom theſe words 
were addreſſed; but if all parties had ſtudied 
more to follow the example here propo- 
ſed, and the charge that is here given, 
which are plain and eaſy to be underitood, 
than to be contending about things that 
are more doubtful; the good lives and the 
faithful labours of apoſtolical biſhops, would 
have contributed more both to the edifying 
and healing of the church, than all their 
arguments or reaſonings will ever be able 
$3: .- * 3 ; 

St. Paul reckoning up to the Romans the 


ſeveral obligations of chriſtians, of all ranks, 


to aſſiduity and diligence, in their callings 
and labours, among others he numbers 
| theſe, 
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theſe, miniſters let us wait on our miniſtring, or Rom. 2. 
he that teacheth on teaching, be that ruleth 7: 
with diligence. In his epiſtle to the Corm- 
thians, as he ſtares the June of the cler- 
gy in this, that they ought to be account- 
ed of as the miniſters of Chrift, and ſtewards , Cor. 4, 
of the myſteries of GO'D; he adds, that it 2. 
is required in ſtewards that's man be found 
faithful. In that epiſtle he ſets down the 

petual law, which is the foundation of 
all the proviſion that has been made for 
the clergy, that the lord hath ordained that Cor. 9 
they which preach the goſpel ſhould live of the 14. 
goſpel. But if upon that, the laity have 
looked on wende as bound to appoint 
lo plentiful a ſupply, that the clergy might 
have whereon to live at their caſe and in 
abundance ; then certainly this was intend- 
ed, that they being freed from the trou- 
bles and cares of ths world,' might attend 
continually on the miniſtry” of tbe word of Acts 6. 4. 
GOD and on prayer. FThoſe who do that 
work neghigently,” provoke the laity to repent 
of their bounty, and to defraud them of it. 
= certainly there are no fuch enemies to 

trimony and rites of the church, as 

hol who eat the fat, but do not reach the 
abe nor feed the ibs Happy, on the 
other hand, are they, to whom that cha- 
racter, which the apoſtle aſſumes to him- 
ſelf, and to Timothy, does belong; There- 2 Cor. 4. 
fort ſeeing' we have received this miniſtry, as 2 
We Saad received mercy we faint not : But 


E 3 bade 
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dave renounced. the hidden things f diſhoneſty, 
not walking in craſtineſi, nor handling the 
word of GOD deceirfully, but by. manifeſta- 
tion of the truth, commending our ſelves to 
every mans conſcience in the fight of COD. 


In the-epifile 20: the Epheſians, we have the 


ends of the inſtitution of all the ranks of 
Eph.4. 11, clergymen ſet forth in theſe words; be gave 


12,13, Jo; 22 5 and ſome propbets, and SS 
5 and ſome paſtors and teachers For 


* N the work of 


be. — eggs Þ 
Crit; till ue 0 come in the unity of ibe 
Faith, aud of the knowledge of the fon of 
GOD, unto a perfet man, unto the meaſure 
of the be the. fun, of. Chrip. In 
theſe words we ſec ſomething, that is — 
vaſt and noble, ſo far above theſe 
and poor performances, in which the he 
greater part do too caſily ſatisfy themſelves 
that. in charity to them we ought! to ſup- 
| poſe that they haya not reflected ſufficiently 
on the importance. of chem. Other wi 
they would have in ſome. ſort. pro tion'd 
their labour rp thoſe great defigns for 
which: they ae erdain'd; and would re- 
meinber the charge given to the Coloffans 
to ſay to Archippus, who it ſeems was re- 
Col. 4. 17. miſs, in the diſcharge of his duty; gate heed 
to. the inen ub thou haſt received in 10 

LORD, that thou fulfil it. Ws. 
The epifiles- to Timothy and Titus are the 
ede, of all the canons of the * 


be ediſying the body of 
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In theſe we have the characters of biſhops: 

and deacons, as well as the duties belonging 

to thoſe functions, ſo particularly ſet forth, 

that from thence alone every one who will 

weigh them well may find ſufficient inſtru- 

ction, how he ought to behave himſelf in the 

houſe of GOD. In theſe we ſee what 
patterns thoſe of the clergy ought to be in 
word (or doctrine) in converſation, in charity, 1 Tim. 4. 
in ſpirit, in faith, and in purity, they ought 2. 3,14 
70 give attendance to reading, to exhortation, 28 
and to doctrine; that is, both to the in- 
ſtructing and exhorting of their people. 
They ought not to neglect the gift that was 
given to them by the laying on of hands, they 
ought to meditate on theſe things, to give them- 
ſelves wholly to them, 3 their profiting 
may appear unto all; and to take beed to 
themſelves and their doctrine, and to continue 
in them; for in ſo doing they ſhall both ſave 
themſelves and thoſe that hear them. Thoſe 
| that govern the church are more particu- 
i larly charged, before GOD, the LORD » Tim. 5. 
d Jeſus and the holy angels, that they obſerus 
for theſe things without preferring one before ano- 
re- ther, doing nothing by partiality by domeſtick 
ans regards, the conſiderations of friendſhip, 
| interceſſions or importunity; and, above all, 

that they lay hands ſuddenly on no man; tg 

which are added words of great terror, nei- 

ther be thou partaker of other mens fins: Keep 
thy ſelf pure. Which ought to make great 
impreſſion on all thoſe with whom the 
| E 4 power 


2 Tim. 3. 
27 3, 4+ 
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power. of ordination is lodged : Since they 
do plainly import, that ſuch as do ordain 


any raſhly without due enquiry, and a ſtrict 


examination, entitle themſelves to all the 
ſcandal they give, and become partners. of 
their guilt z which, if well conſider'd, muſt 


needs make all ſuch as are not paſt feeling, 


uſe great care and caution in this ſacred 
truſt. Biſhops are the depoſitaries of the 


faith, which they are to keep pure, and 


to hand down faithfully according to theſe 
words, And the things which thou haſt heard 
of me among many witneſſes, the ſame commit 
thou to faithful men who may be able to teach 
others alſo. Upon this he prepares the bi- 


ſhops for difficulties, to endure hardneſs as a 


good ſoldier of Feſus Chriſt. And according 
to that figure, fince thoſe that go to war 
do-not carry unneceſſary burdens with them, 
which may encumber or retard their march, 
he adds, no man that warreth entangleih him- 
ſelf with the affairs of this life, that he may 
pleaſe him who hath choſen him tor a ſoldier. 
Upon this it is that all thoſe canons, which 
have been made in ſo many ages of the 
church „ church- mens meddling with 
ſecular affairs, have been founded; than 
which we find nothing more frequently 
provided againſt, both in the apoſtolical ca- 
ons, in thoſe of Antioch, in thoſe made by 


the general council of Calcedon, and in di- 


vers of the councils of Carthage But this 
abuſe had too deep a root in the nature of 
A T4 man 
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man to be eaſily cured. St. Paul does alſo ; 
in this place carry on the metaphor, to ex- 
preſs the earneſtneſs and indefatigableneſs of 
clergymens zeal; that as officers in an army 
were fatisfied with nothing under victory, 
which brought them the honours of a tri- 

. umph, ſo we ought to fight, not only fo as 
to earn our pay, but for maſtery, to ſpoil 
and overcome the powers of darkneſs; yet 
even this muſt be done lawfully, not by de- 
ceiving the people with pious frauds, hop- 
ing that our good intentions will atone for 1 
our taking bad methods: War has its laws 2 Tim. 3. 
as well as peace, and thoſe who manage 5: 
this ſpiritual warfare, ought to keep them- 
ſelves within the inſtructions and commands 
that are given them: Then the apoſtle 
changing the figure from the ſoldier to the 
workman and ſteward, ſays, ſtudy to ſhew thy 
ſelf approved unto GOD (not to ſeek the 
vain applauſe of men, but to prefer to all | 
other things the witneſs of a good con- | 
ſcience, and that in ſimplicity and godly 
ſincerity, he may walk and labour as in the 
ſight of Go p) a workman that needeth nut vv. 15. 
to be aſhamed; rightly dividing the word of 
zruth This is, according to the figure of 


7 < B "aw. Sx Tw w ve $.- —Þ ef @t r tr. O08” 


a ſteward, giving every one his due por- 
tion; and a little after comes a noble ad- 
monition, relating to the meekneſs of the 
clergy towards thoſe that divide from them ; 


The ſervant of the LO RD muſt not ſtrive ; v. 24, 25, 


but be gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient " 


* 
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in meekneſs, inſtructing thoſe that oppoſe them- 
ſelves, if peradventare GO D will give them 
repentance to the acknowledging the truth. This 
1s the paſſage that was chiefly urged by 
our reformers againſt the perſecuting that 
the roman clergy did every where ſet on a- 
gainſt them: The extent of it ought to be 
well conſidered, that fo it may not be faid, 
that we are only againſt perſecution when 
it lies on our ſelves; for if it is a good de- 
fence to ſome, it is as good to others ;- 
unleſs we own that we do not govern our 
ſelves by that rule of doing to others that 
which we would have others do to us. In 
the next chapter, we find the right edu- 
cation of rhis biſhop, and that which fur- 
niſhes a clergyman, to perform all the du- 

2 Tim. 3. ties incumbent on him: From a child thou 

15. haft known the holy ſcriptures, which are able 
10 make thee wiſe unto ſalvation, through faith 
in Chrift Jeſus : That is, the old teſtament 
well ſtudied; by one that believed Feſas to 

be the neſſias, and that was led into it by 
that faith, did diſcover to man the prear 
oeconomy of G oÞ in the progreſs of the 
light, which he made to ſhine upon the 
world by degrees, unto the perfect day of 
the appearing of the fun of righteouſneſs 3 
and to this he adds a noble character of the 

v. 16, 17. inſpired writings: All ſcripture is given by 
inſpiration of GO D, and is profitable for do- 
frine, for reproof, for correction, for inſtrucł᷑. 
ing in” righteouſneſs that the man of GOD 

| may 
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may be per fett, thebugbiy furniſhed unto all 

good works. The apoſtle goes on and gives 
Timothy the moſt; ſolemn that can 

be ſer out in words; which if underſtood, 
as belonging to all biſhops, as the whole 
church of Gon has ever done, muſt be 
read by them with trembling-. charge 2 Tim. 4. 
thee therefore befone GO D, and the Lord 2. 
Jeſus Chriſt, bo ſhall judge the quick and 
dead at bis appearing, and his kingdom, preach 

the word, be inſtant in ſeaſon, out of ſeaſon, re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort with all long ſuffering and 
doctrine (that is, with great gentleneſs in the 
manner, and clearneſs and ſtrength in the 
matter of their inſtructions) and à little af- 
ter, watch thou in all things, endure afflittion, v. 
do the work of an evangeliſt; make full proof 
of (or fulfil) hy miniſiry And as a conſi- 
deration to enforce this the more, he tells 
what a noble and agrecable proſpect he had 

in the view of his approaching diſſolution: 

The time of his departing drew nigh; he was v. 6. 
ready to be offered up; as a ſacrifice for that 


faith which he had fo zealouſly and ſo ſucceſs- 


fully preached; — we have his two 

reat preparatives for martyrdom: The 
— whe. Lobby on his paſt life and la- 
bours : I haue fought 4 good fight, I have v. 7. 
he other was looking forward to the re- 
ward, that crows of. righteouſneſs which was v. 8. 
laid up for him, which the LO RD, the righteous 
Fudge, wovid give him at that day; _— 
* N only 
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3 Tim. 4. 
20. 


1 Tit. 6. 


i. 2.8. 


a 


only to him, but alſo to all thoſe that loved bis 
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appearing, and certainly more eſpecially to 
thoſe who not only loved it themſelves, bur 
who laboured ſo as to diſpoſe others, alfo 
to love it. To all theſe confiderations, 
though nothing needed to have been added, 
to one upon whom they made ſo ſtrong an 
impr as they did upon Timothy, yer 
one comes after all, which ought to reach 
us to work out our ſalvation with fear and 
trembling ;, ſince St. Paul tells Timothy, that 
Demus, one of the companions of his la- 
bours, had forſalen him, and that which 
prevailed over him was the love of this pre- 
ſent world. 
Theſe are the rules and charges gi 


n 
St. Paul to Timothy, and in him to all the 
biſhops and paſtors that were to come af- 

ter him in the church. Some of theſe are 
again repeated in his epiſtle to Titus, where 
we have the characters ſet out, by which 
he was to prepare and examine thoſe elders 
or Biſbops, who were to ule the houſe of 
GO D; That thoſe being well choſen they 
might be able by ſound doctrine both" to ex- 
hort and convince the gainſayers; and that he 
might do his duty with the more advan» 
tage, he charges him to bew himſelf in al 
things a pattern of good works'; in doftrine, 


ſhewing uncorruptneſs, gravity, ſincerity ; and 


ufing ſuch ſound ſpeech. as could not be con- 
demned : That ſo thoſe abo are of the comtra- 
ry party (the Judaizers who were ſtudying 

| 8 to 
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to corrupt the. chriſtian religion by making 

oa yoga, it and zudalſn x might have no 
evil thing to ſay of bim: And after a glo- 
rious but ſhort abſtract of the deſign of 
their holy religion; he concludes that 
of the epiſtle in theſe words, theſe things 

ſpeak and exbort, and rebuke with all authority. 
To which he adds a charge, that may ſeem 

morę proper to be addreſſed to others, than 
to himſelf, let no man deſpiſe thee : The ſame 2 Tit. 7. 
is likewiſe in his epiſtle ro Timothy, with 5+ 
this addition, let no man deſpiſe thy youth : 1 Tim. * 
But theſe words do import that ir is in a" - 
biſhop's own power, to procure due eſteem 
to himſelf; at leaſt to prevent contempr ; 

fince a holy and exemplary deportment, and 

| faithful and conſtant labours, never fail to 

5 do that. In the concluſion of the epifile 


| to the Hebrews, we find both the chara- 

| Eters of thoſe who had laboured among 
them, and had ruled them, but who were 

| then dead; and alſo of ſuch as were yet a- 

| live. Remember them who had the rule over Heb. 13. 
_p you; who have ſpoken to you the word of 7. 
GOD, whoſe faith follow, conſidering the 


| end of their converſation : They had both 
. lived and died, as well as laboured in ſuch 
5 a manner, that the remembring of what had 


appeared in them, was an effectual means 
of perſwading the Hebreus to be ſteady in 
the chriſtian religion: For certainly, though 
while a man lives let him be ever ſo emi- 
nent, there is ſtill room for ill- nature and 


jealouſie 
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| jealouſſe to miſrepreſent! things; and to ſu- 
ſpect chat ſomething lies hid under the fair- 
eſt appearances, which! may ſhew it ſelf in 
due time; all that goes off, when one has 
finiſhed his courſe, ſo that all appears to be 
of a piece, and that he has died as he had 
lived. Then the ar from his con- 
verſation appears in its full ſtrength, with- 
our any diminution. But the charge given 
with -relation to thoſe who then had the 
rule over them, is no leſs remarkable, obey 
them that have the rule over you ; and ſub- 
mit your ſebves, for they watch for your ſouls ; 
as they that muſt give account : That they 
may do it with joy and not with grief; for 
that is unprofitable for you : Here obedience 
and ſubmiſſion is enjoyned, upon the ac- 
count of their rulers watching over them, 
aud for them : And therefore thoſe who do 
not watch like men that know that they 
muſt give account of that truſt, have no 
reaſon to expect theſe from their people: 
Of a piece with this is St. Paul's charge to 
the Theſſalonians, we beſeech you to know (or 
to acknowledge) them which labour among 
you, and are over you in the LORD, and 
edmoniſh you, and to eſteem them very highly 
in love, er their works ſake Here both 
the ſubmiſhon and eſteem, as well as 
the acknowledgment that is due to the 
clergy, is ſaid to be for their works ſake: 
And therefore ſuch as do not the work, 
and that do not labour and admoniſh their 
1 people 


s 7 


out of the ſcripture upon this argument, 
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people, have no juſt claim to them. There 


is another expreſſion in the 2d epiſtle to the 
Theſſalonians, that is much urged. by thoſe 
who have writ on this head, That if any 
will not work he ſhould not eat, which if it 
is a rule binding all men, ſeems to lie much 
heavier on the clergy. 

I thall conclude 


all that I intend to bring 


with St. Peter's charge to the elders of the 
churches to which he writ ; which is in- 
deed fo. full, that though in the courſe of 
the new teſtament, it had not lain laſt, it 
deſerved by the rules of method, to be kept 
laſt; for the cloſing and enforcing all 
that has gone before, and for giving it its 
full weight. St. Peter deſcends, 1 epiſile, 
ch. y. v.1. to a level with them, calling him- 
{elf no better than @ fellow elder, and a wit- 


neſs of the ſuffering of Chriſt : And alſo 4 


partaker of the glory which was to be revealed. 


Feed the flock of GO D (fays he) which is 
among you, (theſe words will bear another 
rendering, as much as lieth in you) taking the 
overſight thereof not by conſtraint (as forced 
to it by rules, canons, or laws) but willing- 
ly not for filthy lucre (for though Go p has 
ordained that ſuch as preach the goſpel ſhould 
live of the goſpel; yet thoſe who propoſe 
that to themſelves as the chief motive in 
entering into holy orders, are hereby ſe- 
verely condemned) but of à ready mind, nei- 
ther as being lords over GO D's beritage (or 


not 
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not uſing a diſpotick authority over their ſeve-. 
ral lots or divifions) but being examples to the 
foct, not tyrannizing it over their people: 
But acquiring their authority chiefly by 
their own exemplary converſation. The 
concluſion of the charge, is ſuitable to the 
ſolemnity of it in theſe words: And when 
the chief ſhepherd ſball appear, ye ſball lite- 
wiſe receive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away. 5 ALS 

With this I make an end of citations 
from ſcripture: I think it is as plain as. 
words can make any thing, that ſuch as 
are dedicated to the ſervice of Go p and of 
His church, ought to labour conſtantly and 
faithfully : And that in their own perſons. 
For it is not poſſible to exprels a 1 
obligation, in terms that are both more 
ſtrict and more ſolemn than theſe are which 
have been cited, and all the rerurns of obe- 
dience and ſubmiſſion, of eſteem and ſup- 
port, being declared to be due to them on 
the account of their watching over and feeds 
ing ihe flock of GOD; choſe who 2 | 
to theſe, without conſidering themſelves as 
under the other obligations, are guilty of 
the worſe fort of ſacriledge, in devouring 
the things that are ſacred, without doing 
thoſe duties for which theſe are due; and 
what right ſoever the lav of the land may 
give them to them, yet certainly according 
to the divine law, thoſe who do not wait 
at the altar, ought not to be partakers mw 

| 7 
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the altar Tboſe who do not miniſter about 
holy things, ought not to live of the things of 
the temple - Nor ought thoſe who do not preach 
ihe ee live of the goſpel. TE 1 had 
mind to make a great ſhew of reading, or 
to triumph in my argument with the Nur 
of quotations, it were very eaſie to bring 


a cloud of witneſſes to confirm the appli- 


cation that I have made of theſe paſſages of 
ſcriptures: Indeed all thoſe who have either 
writ commentaries on the ſcripture, ancienr 


and modern, or have left homilies on theſe 


ſubjects, have preſſed this matter ſo much, 
rhat every one that has made any progreſs 
in eccleſiaſtical learning, muſt know that 
one might ſoon ſtuff a great many pages 
with abundance of quotations out of the 
authors, both of the beſt, and of the worft 
ages of the church: Not only the fathers, but 
even the ſchool- men; and which is more, 
the canoniſts have carried this matter very 
high, and have even delivered it as a maxim, 


that all diſpenſations that are procured up- 
on undue pretences, the chief of which 


they reckon the giving a man an eaſie and 
large ſubſiſtence, are null and void of them- 
ſelves : And conclude, that how ſtrong ſo- 
eyer they may be in law, yet they are no- 
thing 1n conſcience : And that they do. not 
free a man from his obligations to reſidence 
and labour: And they do generally con- 
clude, that he who upon a diſpenſation, 
which has been obtained upon carnal ac- 
— F | counts 
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counts, ſuch. as birth, rank. or great abili- 


ties, (and qualifications are not yet ſo good 
is bound in c- 


as theſe) does not re/ide | 
ſcience to reſtore the fruits of a benefice 
which he has thus enjoyed with a bad con- 
ſcience, without performing the duty be- 
longing to it in his own perſon. But though 
it were very eaſie to bring out a great deal 
to this purpoſe, I will ($9 no further at pre- 
ſent upon this head: The words of GO D, 
ſeem to be ſo expreſs and poſitive; that 
ſuch as do not yield to ſo undiſputable an 
authority, will be little moved by all that 
can be brought out of authors of a lower 
form, againſt whom it will be eaſie to mu- 
ſter up many exceptions, if. they will not 


be determined by ſo many of the Oracles 
_ of the living GOD. in 


a : 4 12 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the ſenſe of the primitive church in 
Will not enter here into any hi- 
ſtorical account of the diſcipline 
of the church, during the firſt 
and beſt ages of chriſtianity. . It 
is the glory of the church, that in her 


diſputes on both hands, as well with thoſe 
of the church of Rome, as with thoſe that 
ſeparate from her, ſhe has both the doctrine 


and 
8 * p 4 
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be wen e 
and the conſtitution of the 


tion were not only in its main and moſt eſ- 
ſential parts, formed upon 


ſtrations, made more exactly 


boye thirty years ago, by one of the wor- 


thieft olergymen now ahvez while I was 
ſtudying the controverſie relating to the go- 
vernment of the church, from the primitive 


times, he defired me to joyn with the more 


ſpeculative diſcoveries, that, I ſhould make, 


the ſenſe that they had of the obligations 
of the clergy; both with relation to rheir 
lives, and to their labours: And ſaid that 
the argument in favour of the church, 


how clearly ſoever made out, would never 


have its full. effect upon rhe world, till abu- 
ſes were ſo far corrected, that we could 
ſnew a primitive ſpirit in our adminiſtrati- 
on, as well as a primitive pattern for our 
conſtitution. This made, even then, deep 
impreſſions on me, and I thank G ov the 


ſenſe of it has never left me in the whole 


courſe of my ſtudies. 


. 


I will nor at preſent enter upon ſo long , 


and ſo invidious a work as the deſcending 
into all the particulars, into which this 
matter might be branched out; either from 


the writings of ur” the decrees of . 
: il 2 * 


coun 


primitive church 
entire and ke difputable, if our conſtitu- 


that glorious 
model z but were alſo in its rules and admini- 
conformable 
to thoſe belt and pureſt times. I can ne- 
ver forget an advice chat was given me a- 
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councils, the / 


even from the dreg of all, the canon law it 


Roman law and capitulars, or 


{elf which though a collection made in one 


of the worſt ages, yet carries many rules 


in it, that would ſeem exceſſively ſevere, 


even to us, after our reformation of do- 
T bis has been alread 

done with ſo much exactneſs, that it will 
not be neceſſary to fet about it after the 


harveſt, which was gathered by the learned 


biſhop of Spalato in the laſt book of his 
great work: Which the pride and incon- 
ttancy of the author, brought under a diſ- 
eſteem, chat it no way deſerves; for what- 
ever he might be, that work was certainly 
one of the beſt productions of that age. 
But this deſign has been proſecuted of 
late with much more exactneſs and learn- 


ing, and with great honeſty and fidelity, 


where the intereſt of his church did not 


force him to uſe a little art, by F. Thomaſin, 


who has compared the modern and the an- 
cient diſcipline, and has ſhewed very copiouſ- 
ly, by what ſteps the change was made; 


and how ahuſes crept into the church. It 


is a work of great uſe, to ſuch as deſire to 
underſtand that matter truly. I will refer 


the curious to theſe, and many other leſſer 
treatiſes, writ by the Janſeniſis in France, 
in which abuſes are very honeſtly complain- 
ed of, and proper remedies are propoſed ; 
which in many places being entertained b 
biſhops, chat had a right ſenſe of the pri- 
n LR mitive 
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 mitive Tales, have given the riſe to a great | 
reformation of the Fench clergy. * 
Inſtead then of any hiſtorical deduction 
of theſe matters, I ſhall content my ſelf 
with giving the ſenſe of wo of the fathers 
of the Greek! church, and one F the Latin, 
upon this whole buſineſs of the obligations 
of the clergy. The frſt i is Gregory of Na- 
2ianzum whoſe father ordained him 
byter, not with all his humble in- 
terceſſions to the contrary, according to the 
cuſtom̃ of the beſt men of that age, 'who 
inſtead of preſſing into orders, or aſpiring 
to them, fled fem them, er cuſod them- 
ſelves, and judging themſelves unworthy” of 
ſo "Hay" 4 Character and ſo high a nut, 
were not V ithout difficulty prevailed on to 
ſubmit" to that, which in degenerare ages 
men run to u a ſubſiſtence, or the means of 
Hons ng it, and ſeem to have no other 
nſe f Thal ſacred inſtitution, than me- 
chanicks have of obtaining their freedom 
in chat trade or company” in which they 
d' their apptenticeſtip. It were 
I d happy for the if thoſe who 
offer Wan to e had but ſuch a 
ſenſe of them as tradeſmen have of their 
freedom Who do not pretend to it till 
they have ſiniſned the time preſeribed; and 
are in ſome ſort qualified to ſet up in it: 
Whereas, alas! Men who neither know the 
ſeriptures, nor the body of divinity, ho 


m made no r in their ſtudies, and 
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Bib: no. tolerable. account of that holy 
a to be teacherꝭ, 
MEE 2 e 
5 pret to 
EY. ey e r rg 
had. a very di of this! matter 
He had indeed. ;hmirred to his, Eher 
doriry, 22 his biſhop, 8 


dained, he 
his @pologeti 
ja — tance 5 digine mai! 
acquaintance. 7 - MAter's, 
which became pajtars, and teachers 3, he there> 


fore * to purify, his, Bis, Syn., foul t 
higher degrees. of gerne, 10 41; 6xa{t@tian. g- 
baue ſenjible objefts, @boue bis 55 and above 
the wor la, that ſo i might bring bis d to 
A recollected and Suns ate, ang Sit; his ſoul 
Flat as 4 n it i wi TY 0 
the, , impreſſian; of; divine ideas wid with 
thy  allay j wm. ts, and _—_— Xe 
wig, a brightneſs upon all his Sy 

in. order! to the-xaibog himſelf to thit,. re- 
tie to the wil He had obſeryed 
bes many preſſed iu handls the l/ Wy ſter tas, 
wih uuwaſhed hands, aud defiled ſouls. And 
before They were meet. to br initiated to the divine 
2 were 3 * 2 pts not 
. to ſet patterns ta ptbers, a 
ſubſiſtence to tbomſaſues: Reckou 22 the 
Holy dignity, was. not a truſt for which an ac. 
2; 8} coun 


— ue Cart. 


count was to be given, but a ſtate of uutlon- 
ty and exemption. They bad neither piety nor 
parts to recommend them, but were the re- 
proaches of the abriſtian religion, and were the 
peſts of the church. Which infetted it faſter 
than any could do the” air, fince won 
aid eaſily run to imitate bad examples, bur 


boon Zaun off ve * 2 the Ag rc 


| — great progreſs that : 
! fo be ach making — — 


low meaſures f it, as Fü were to weigh 
— 


it critically innice b; e g, 
poſible in it. La be ogy 


be Bigben, degree 
Was nor all- — 


to thee ai 
K 3 3 52 
fince Jo much ſtudy and obſervation was we: 
ary to mate a man @ gkilful phyfician, be 
— much more was neceſſary for the 
ſpiritual medicine : The defign of <dbich was 
10 give wings to the foul, to raiſe it above the 
world, devs 70 conſecrate 1. 0 P. Here 
he runs out into a noble ure, upon the 
| . ſublimity of the chriſtian re- 
gion, and upon the art of governing ſouls, 
be: the different methods . a. ac- 
*ording to the —_— of mens capacities 
| F 4 and 
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and tempers; and of dividing the word of 
Go aright, among them. The difficul- 
dies of which, he proſecutes in a great va- 
riety of ſublime expreſſions and figures; 
but concludes lamenting that there was fo 
little order, then — that men had ſcarce 
paſſed their childbood when, -befare they under- 
food the ſcriptures, not to ſay before they bad 
waſbed off the ſpats and defilements of their 
ſauls, if tbey bad learned but two or three 
ow words, which. they had got by. heart, or 
vad read fome of ibe palms - David, and 
ow on an outward garb that carried an ap- 
Fearance of piety. in it, theſe men were pre- 
oſently puſhed on by the vanity of their minds, 
10 aſpire to the government of the church. Lo 
ſuch perſons! he. addreſſes himſelf very rhe- 
torically, and asks them, what. they 4 
f the. commoneſt imployments, ſuch as the pla- 
ing on inſtrumaurs, or of dancing, in compari- 
fon; with divine wiſdom : For acquiring the 
one, they knew great pains and much practice 
waß neceſſary Cuuld they then imagine 

that the other ſbould e ſo eaſily attained? 
But he adds, that one may as well ſow upon 
: Yocks, and tall to the deaf, as. hope to work 
upon por ſons, uo have not yet got to that de- 
te of wiſdum, of bei 1g ſenſible of tbeir oun 


- ignorance. his evil bs had often with many 
tears lamented ;' but the pride of ſuch men 
_ was ſo great, that nothing under the authority 
_of 4 St. Peter, or a St. Paul, could work 
on them. Upon this mention of St. Paul, 
dhe breaks out into a rapture, upon 


bis 
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his labours and ſufferings „ and the care 
of all the churches — ly on him ; 


his becoming all things to all men, his 
une where that was neceſſary, and 


is authority upon other occaſions, his 


zeal, his patience, his conſtancy, and his 


prudence, in fulfilling all the parts of bis 
miniſtry. Then be cites ſeveral of the paſ- 
ſages of the prophets, particularly thoſe of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Zacbariah and Mala- 


chi, which relate to the corruptions of the 


prieſts and ſhepherds? of Iſrael. And ſhews 
how applicable they were to thisclergy at 
that time, and that all the woes denounced 
againſt the Scribes and Phariſees belonged 
to them, with heavy aggravations. Theſe 
thoughts poſſeſſed him day and night ; they did eat 
out his ver) firength and ſubſtance 3 they did 
[offi and dejełi bim, and gave him ſo ter- 
rible a proſpect of the judgments of -G O D, 

which they were drawing down upon the church, 
D — be inſtead. of daring to undertate any 
part of tbe government i it, das only din 


ing bow he one cleanſe his own" ſoul, and 


fly from the wrath which was to come; and 
could not think. that he was yet, while ſo young, 
meet to handle holy things. Where he runs 
out into a new rapture in magvifying the 
dignity of holy functions, and upon that 
ſays, that though be had been dedicated to 
GOD from his mother's womb, and had re- 
nounced the world: and all that was charming 
in it, even eloquence it ſelf, and had delighted 


long 
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by in thi fludy of the ſcriptures, and bud 
ſubdued many of his appetit#s' and paſſions, yet 
after all this, in which perhaps be had become 
& fool. in glorying, he had [6 high a notion of 
ihe cars and government f ſouls, that be 
thought it above his ſtrength; efpecially in ſucb 
bad times in which all things were out of order : 
Factions were formed, and charity was loſt; ſo 
that the very name of a prieff was a re- 
proach, as if GO D had poured out contempt 
upon tem; and thereby impious men daily 
blaſpbemed his name. And indecd, all the 
ſew of religion that remained, was in their 
mutual heats and animofities, concerning 
ſome matters of religion; they condemmed 
and cenſured ons another, they cheriſhed and 
made. uſe of the worſt men, ſo they were true 
to their party; they concealed their crimes, \ nay, 
they flattered: and defended ſome that fn 
vet have been ſuffered to enter into the fan- 
Euary : They ga vs the holy things to dogs, while 
they enguired very narrowly" into the failings 
of thoſe that differed from them, not that they 
might lament them, but that they might re- 
proach them for them. The ſame faults which 
they excuſed in fore, were declaimed againſt 
in others : So that the very name of a good 
vr a bad man wat not now confidered, as "the 
tharaFer of their lives, but of their being of or 
againſt a fide.” And theſe abuſes were ſo uni. 
ver/al, that they were like people like pries 
if thoſe heats bad ariſen upon the great heads 
of re igion, he fhould have commended the zeal 
of thoſe who had contended for the truth, and 

ſhould 


upon bad priefis, and many other ſt Kt 


H te Paſtoral Car. 
ould. have fudied 10 have ze e, Bu 
157 diſputes, were; Alban [mall e 
things of #0 conſequent, ang fer 
ere fought fars under the lorigus title. of . 
Fake (nr of al we oe 
77 5 «, Theſe, things bad. ex . 22 
Plas religion tu the baired of the he and 
bad given even the chriſtians themſelves. Very 
hard thoughts of the - * This Was grown 
70 ** height, that d Were then afted and 
repreſented upen. the nd wade the ſul- 
je8..,of the peoples /c 4 lei. 
772 the ta 1 17 was bl, g- 
s .was that which g ch adder 
apprehenſions, f | he als that. could. be feared 
1955 that wild 5 ah that was us n beginning 
#9; bare 9170 perfecure the church, (by which 
29 gt 1 th pagrits 
2 gung jor 396 Hame 
tas fect ws . e 


is account, as the and 
aftions war oh This tn, _— 


. — that had made him he 
derneſs, for. the- ſtate. of 12 E. * 


made him deſpond, ang loſe all _ 

He had alſo gone. thither, that he 35 
quite break him to all bis. ets 
paſhions, - and to all the pleaſures 

cerns. of this life, that Jig eg th the "thi 
ning, of the divine; image upon his ſoul 


e cmanation of the heavenly 1 — 
When. he conſidered the judgments: 9 
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in the old diſpenſation, and the great” ob- 
ligations that lay upon thoſe who were the 
7 of the living Gop, and that ought, 

ore they preſamed to offer up other (a- 
crifices to 5 with the oblation of them- 
ſelves to Go p; be was upon all theſe 
reaſons moved to prepare þ himſelf, by To Long 


A retreat. 


I have given this. long abſtract of his 


apologetital oration, not only to ſer before 


my reader the ſenſe that he had of the ſa- 


E functions, but like wiſe to ſhew what 
were the corruptions of that age, and with 
how much freedom this holy father laid 


them 'ppen.” If there ö any occaſion for 


applying" any part of chis to the preſent 
NO cy pert eee 


to offer it 0 the words of this great man, 


than many of my own. I wiſh few were 
concerned” in them; and that ſuch as are, 
mo make a due app lication of them to 
mſtlves, and fave others the trouble of 
Gong it A ee 5 
Fl 15 next to * danke « of the Gert 
church, St. Chryſoſtome, whoſe books of the 
prieflhoot,” have been ever reckoned amon 
the beſt pieces of antiguity. The occafi 
of writing them, was this: He had hived 
many Years in great friendſhip with Bf; 
at a. lat, they having both dedicated 7 
ſelves to ficred ſtudies, che clerg 
tioth had reſolved to lay Hold on Ne and 
to o uſe chat holy violence which was in thofe 
times 
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times oſten done to the beſt men, and to 
force them to enter into orders. Which 
when Baſil told Chryſaſtome, he concealed 
his own intentions, but preſſed Baſil to 
ſubmit to it, who from that, believing that 
his friend was of the ſame mind, did not 
go out of the way, and ſo he was laid hold 
on; but Chryſoſtome had hid himſelf. Baſil, 
ſeeing he could not be found, did all that 
was poſſible to excuſe himſelf: But that 
not being accepted of, he was ordained: 
Next time that he met his friend, he ex- 
poſtulated ſeverely with him for having for- 
ſaken bim upon that occaſion: This gave 
the occaſion to thoſe books, which are 
purſued in the way of a dialogue. 
The firſt book contains only the pre- 
paratory diſcourſes, according to the me- 
thod of ſuch writings. In the ſecond he 
runs out to ſhew from our ſaviour's words 
to St. Peter, Simon, loveſt thou me? What 
tender and fervent love both to Chriſt 
and to his church, a prieſt ou 


ght to feel 
© in himſelf before he enters upon the feed- 


© ing thoſe beep, which Chriſt has purcha- 
< ſed with his own blood. To loſe the fouls 
© of the flock firſt, and then one's own ſoul, 
through remiſſneſs, was no light matter. 
To have both the powers of darkneſs, 
and the works of the fleſh to fight a- 
* gainſt, required no ordinary meaſure both 
© of ſtrength and courage. He purſues the 
* allegorics of a ſhepherd and a phyſician, 

to 
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to ſhewr 
c 


„eſpecially, when this authorit 


© was to be maintained only by the roy 


© of perſwaſion; and yet Ac heros ſevere 
© methods muſt be raken like mcifions to 
< prevent gangrenes, or to cut off a part 
© already corrupted. In the managing _ 
great art and prudence was neceſſary : 
© biſhoptoughr to have a great and 8 
©: and undaunted mind: 


ous,” 4 patient 
Therefore, Chry/ofome ſays that he found, 
though he truly loved his ſaviour, yer 
© he was ſo afraid to offend him, that 
© he durſt not undenake a charge, 
© that: he. did not yet judge himſelf qua- 
<-lifted for. © It was not enough that a man 
© -was: tolerably well eſteemed by others: 
© He ought to examine himſelf; for that 
© of abi being well reported of, is hut 
one of many characters, declared neceſſa 
© by St. Paul. He complains much that 
© thoſs who. raiſed men to orders, had 
more regard to rant and wealth, and 2 
much time m a vain ſearch into 
© fane learning (tho Chrift choſe fi 
men and tent - makers) than to true warth, 
and an earneſt zeal for the real good of 
the church. In the third book he runs 
Tout with a great compals on the praiſes 
© of the priefily funktion; he looked uportir 


c 


© as a dignity raiſed far above all the ho- 


* nours of this world, and approaching to 
"ms 


dy the parallel of theſe laid to- 
, the labours and difficulties of the 
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« the angelical glory. A prieſt ought. to? 
c aſpire to a purity above that of other 
N anſwering that of angels. When 
« a prieſt performs the holy functions, is 
« ſanctifying the holy eucharift, and is of- 
© fering a crucified Chriſt to the people, 
© his 8 ſhould carry him heaven 
© wards, and as it were tranſlate him into 
© thoſe upper regions. If the moſaical- 
< prieſt was to be holy that offered up ſa- 


© crifices of a lower order, how much 50 


© ker ought the priefis of this religion to 
© be, to whom Chriſt has given the power 
© both of retraining and forgiving of fans ? 
But if St. Paul, after all his viſions and 
© labours, after all his raptures and ſuffer- 
© ings, yet was inwardly burnt up with the 
© concerns of the church, and laboured with 
© much fear and r how much 
« greater apprehenſions ought other perſons 
© ro have rr ſuch a truſt? If it were e- 
© nough to be called to this function, and 
© to go thro' with the duties incumbent 
© on it in ſome tolerable manner, the dan- 
© ger were not great; but when the duty, 
© as well as dignity, together with the dan- 
ger belonging to it, are all laid together, 
© a man is forced to have other thoughts of 
© the matter. No man that knows he is 
not capable of conducting a ſhip, will 
© undertake it, let him be preſs'd to it ne- 
ver ſo much. Ambitious men, that loved 
* to {ct themſelves forward, were of all 

V © others 
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; f > ae | * 8 „ 
6 others the moſt expoſed to temptations: 


They were apt to be inflamed by the 
ſmalleſt provocations, - to be glad at the 
faults of others, and troubled if they ſaw 
any do well ; they courted applauſe, 
and aſpired to honour; they. fawned on 
great perſons, and trod on thoſe that 
were below them; they made baſe ſub- 
miſſions, undecent addreſſes, and often 
brought preſents to thoſe in authority; 
they durſt not in any ſort reprove them 
for their faults, rho* they reproached the 
poor out of meaſure for their failings. 
Theſe were not the natural conſequences 
of the dignity of the prieſthood; · but 
unworthy and defiled perſons, who, with- 
out true merit, had been advanced to it, 
had brought it under reproach. There 
had been no due care uſed in the choice 
of biſhops, and by the means of bad choices 
the church was almoſt ruined, thro' the 
groſs ignorance and unworthineſs of many 
in that poſt. Certainly a worthy prieſt 
has no ambitious aſpirings: Thoſe who 
fly to this dignity from that bale princi- 
ple, will give a full vent to it when they 
have atrain'd it. If ſubmiſſions, flatteries, 
and money it ſelf are neceſſary, all will be 
employ'd ; therefore it was an indiſpenſa- 
ble preparation to it, that one ſhould be 
duly ſenſible of the greatneſs of the truſt, 
and of his own unfitneſs for it, that ſo he 


might neither vehemently deſire it, nor 


« be 
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© be uneaſy if he ſhould happen to be turn- 
© ed out of it. A man may defire the of- 
6 fice of @ biſhop, when he conſiders it as a 
© work of toil and labour; bur nothing is 
© more peſtiferous than to defire it becauſe 
© of the power and authority that accom- 
© panies it. Such perſons can never have 


© the courage that ought to ſhew it ſelf 


nin the diſcharge of their duty, in the re- 


proving of ſin, and venturing on the in- 
© dignation of great men. He confeſſes he 
© had not yet been able to free his mind 
from that diſeaſe, and, till he had ſubdued 
© it, he judged himſelf bound to fly from 
© all the ſteps to preferment; for the nearer 
© he ſhould come to it, he reckon'd the 
© apperite to it would rage the higher with- 
© in him; whereas the way to break it 


quite, was to keep himſelf at the great- 


© eſt diſtance from it: Nor had he that vi- 
© vacity, or lively activity of temper, which 
© became this function; nor that ſoftneſs 


© and gentleneſs of mind, that was neceſſary 


© to prepare him to bear injuries, to en- 
dure contempt, or to treat people with 


© the mildneſs that chrift has enjoyn'd his 


© tollowers, which he thought more neceſ- 
© ſary to a biſbop than all faſtings, or bodily 
© mortifications whatſoever: And he runs 
out into a long digreſſion upon the great 
miſchiefs that a frerful and ſpiteful tem- 
© per did to him that was under the 2 
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© of ir, and to the church, when a biſho 
© was ſoured with 1. 10 will oſten brea 
© out,. it will be much obſerved, and will 
© give. great ſcandal: For as a little ſmoke 
© will darken and hide the cleareſt object, 
© ſo if all the reſt of a biſhop's life were 
© brighter than the beams of the ſun, a 
6 little blemiſh, a paſſion, or indiſcretion, 
© will darken all, and make all the reſt be 
© forgotten. Allowances are not made to 
them as to other men, the world expects 
great things from them, as if they had 
© not fleſh and blood in them, not a hu- 
; 8 — an r no 3 — 4 
* fore a bi ht, by a conſtant watch- 
© fulneß, 51 Ky ce ſtrictneſs, to be 
© arm'd with armour of proof on all ſides, 
© that no wound may hurt him. Stories 
© will be cafily believed to his diſadvan- 
© tage, and his clergy about him will be 
© ready to: find them out, and to fpread 
© them abroad. He lays this down for a 
6 certain- maxim, That every man knows 
© himſelf beſt ; and therefore whatſoever, 
© others might think of him, he who knew 
© well that he had not in himſelf thoſe 
© qualifications that were neceſſary for this 
6 ben, ought not to ſuffer himſelf to 
be determined by that. After this he 
© lays open the great diſorders, factions, 
© partialities, and calumnies, with which 
© the popular elections were at that time 
© managed, and the general corruption = 
had 


© had over- run the whole church; fo that 
the ſtrictneſs and authority, the gentleneſs 
© and nce, the courage and paticnce, 
© that were neceſſary to a biſhop, were 
© very hard to be found all together. He 
6 inſtances, to make out the difficulty of 
« diſcharging the duty of a biſhop, in that 
© fingle point, of managing the widows ; 
© who were ſo meddling, fo immoral, fo 
© faftions, and ſo clamorous, that this alone 
© was enough to employ a biſhop's pru- 
© dence, and exerciſe his patience. From 


© the hearing of cauſes that were referred 
© to them; many pretending they were 
© wronged by their judgments, made ſhip- 
© wreck of the faith in revenge: And they 


« preſſed fo hard upon the bithop's time. 


© tent them, and diſcharge the other parts 
* of his duty. Then he reckons up the 


* ſhops; the ſeveral civilities they were obli- 
© ged to; which it was hard to manage fo, 
© as not to be either too much or too little 
© in them: Matter of cenfure would be 
© found in both extreams. Then he re- 
flects on the great temper that ought to 
© be obſerved in the final ſcatence of ex- 
communication; between z gentleneſs to 
G 2 © vice 


that, and another article relating to it, 
concerning the virgins, he goes to conſi- 
der the trouble, the difficulties and cen- 
© ſures that biſhops were ſubject ro, by 


© that it was not poſhble for him to con- 


many viſits that were expected from bi- 
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© vice on the one hand, and the driving 
© men to deſpair and Apoſtacy on the o- 
© ther. And he concludes that book with 
reflections on the vaſt burthen that follows 
the care of ſouls. In his 4th book he 
© runs through a variety of arts and profeſ- 
ſions, and ſhews how much skill and la- 
© bour was neceſſary for every one of them: 
From whence he concludes ſtrongly that 
much more was neceflary for that which 
was the moſt important of all others; 
©: fo that no conſideration whatſoever ſhould 
© make a man undertake ir, if he did not 
find himſelf in ſome fort qualified for it: 


More particularly he ought to be ready 


to give an account of his faith, and to 


© ſtop the mouths of all gainſayers, Jews, - 


_ ©. Gentiles, and Hereticks ; in which the ig- 
© norance of many biſhops, carrying things 
© from one extream to another, had given 
great occaſion to errors. A biſhop muſt 
6. underſtand the ſtile and phraſe - of the 
6. ſcriptures well. From this he runs out 
into a very noble panegyrick upon St. 
© Paul, in whom a pattern was ſet to all 
6. biſhops. His yth book ſets out the la- 
© bour of preaching, the tentations to 
vanity in it, che cenſures that were apt 
to be made if there was either too much 
or too little art or eloquence in ſermons. 
To this he adds the great exactneſs that a 
© biſhop ſhould uſe in preſerving his repu- 
58 © tation 
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© tation, yet without vanity, obſerving a 
© duetemper between deſpiſing the cenſures 
© of the multitude, and the ſervile court- 
© ing of applauſes. In his ſermons he oughr, 
© above all things, to ſtudy to edify, but 
© not to flatter his hearers, or to uſe vain 
© arts to raiſe eſteem or admiration from 
© them. Since a bithop, whoſe mind was 
© not purged from this diſeaſe, muſt go 
© through many toſſings, and be much diſ- 
© quieted ; and upon that he runs out ſo fully 
© upon the tentations to defire apphuſe for 
© eloquence, and a readineſs in ſpeaking, 
© that it plainly appears that he felt that 
© to be his own weak fide. The 6th 
© book is chiefly employ'd to ſhew how 
© much a harder thing it was to govern the 
© church, than to live in a deſart under the 
© ſevereſt mortifications. © 2 
I will go no further in this abſtract; I 


hope I have drawn out enough to give a 


curioſity to ſuch as have not yet read thoſe 
excellent books, to do it over and over 
again: For to any that has a true relich, 
they can never be too often read: Every 
reading will afford a freſh pleaſure, and 
new matter of inſtruction and meditation. 
But I go, in the laſt place, to offer St. 
Jerom's ſenſe in this matter. I ſhall not 
bring together what lies ſcarter'd through 
his works upon this argument,. nor ſhall T 
quote what he writ in his youth upon it, 
when the natural flame of his temper, join'd 

G 3 with 
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with the heat of youth, might make him 
carry his thoughts further than what hu- 
mane nature could bear: Bur I ſhall only 
give an abſtract of that which he writ to 
Nepotion on this head in his old age, as he 
ys himſelf, a good part of that epiſtle be- 
ing a reflection upon the different ſenſe that 
old age gives of theſe things, from that 
which he felt during the ardour of youth. 
He begins with the title clerk, which 
ſignifying a lot or portion, * imports ei- 
+ ther = the clergy are GO D's portion, 
or that GOD is theirs, and that therefore 
© they ought to poſſeſs & O D, and be poſ+ 
& feſs'd of him. He that has this portion 
£ ruſt be ſatisfied with, and pretend to no- 
thing but having food and raiment, be 
© therewith content, and (as men carried 
© their croſſes naked, fo) to be ready to 
© carry his. He muſt not ſeek the advan- 
© rages of this world in chriſt's warfare. 
Some clerks. grew richer under chriſt, 
© who made himſelf poor, than ever they 
could have been if they had continued in 
© the ſervice of the Gop of this world; 
© fo that the church groaned under the 
© wealth of thoſe who were beggars before 
© they forſook the world. Let the ſtrangers 
and the poor be fed at your tables, ſays 
6 and in theſe you entertain chriſt 
© himſelf, When you ſee a trafficking 
© clerk, who from being poor grows rich, 
and from being mean becomes great, fly 
| | from 


from him as from a plag 


+ reckons up m 
and abject flattery of ſome clerks, to gain 
upon rich and dying perſons, and to get 
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ue. The con- 
< yerfation of ſuch men corrupted good 
minds; they ſought after wealth, and 
© loved | company, the publck places of 
© converſation, fairs, and market-places ; 
« whereas a true clerk loves filence and re- 


< rirement; Then he gives him a ſtrong 


© caution againſt converſing with women, 
and in particular all thoſe mean 
— which ſome of thoſe clerks 


ho uſed towards rich women, by which they 


not only preſents durmg their lives, 
le r That abuſe 
— ro OD an intolerable excels, 


ber 


© that'a heat made, excluding prieſts 
_ — _ benefir by s. 


6 p I 
< bur of theſ who had given "oft occaſion 
for making it. The laws of chriſt had 


been” comem'd, ſo it was neceſſary to 


reſtrain them by humane laws. It was 
the glory of a di to provide for = 


%& 


I — 
inftances of the baſe 


© their eſtates. Next he exhons him to 


© the conſtant and diligent ſtudy of the 
6 (cripraxes ; but to be lace to do nothing 
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that ſhould contradict his diſcourſes, : or 
give occaſion to his hearers to anſwer 
ben thus, z ds not ou do 4s 1 fey? 
Then he ſpeaks of the union that ought 
RG, to be between the biſhop, and his 780 
The affection on the one ſide, and th 
obedience on the other. In preaching 
be muſt not ſtudy; to draw applauſes but 
6. groaus from his hearers. Their tears was 
© the: beſt ſort of commendation of a ſer- 
mon, in which great care was to be taken 
to avoid the methods of the ſtage, or of 
common declamations. - Great uſe was 
to be made of the ſcriptures. The my- 
ſteries of our faith and the ſacraments of 
our religion ought to be well. explained: 
Grimaces and ſolemn looks are often made 
© uſe! of to give weight and authority to 
that which has none in it ſelf. He 
charges him to uſe a plain ſimplicity in 
his habit, neither ſhewing too much nice- 
© ty on the one hand, that ſavours of lu- 


xury, nor ſuch a neglect on the other, as 


might favour of affectation. He recom- 
© mends particularly the care of the poor 
© to him. Then he ſpeaks of clergymens 
mutually preferring. one another; conſi- 
© dering that there are different members 
nin one body, and that every one has his 
© own function, and peculiar talent: And 
© that therefore no man ought to over- value 
his ow,/n, or under - value his neighbours. 


A plain clerk ought not to value himſelf 


* upon 


ee e TEC 
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* 1 
5 — 2 a learned and eloquent man to mea- 
ſure his holineſs by his rhetorick; for 
indeed of the two, a holy ſimplicity is much 
e. 2 _ nctified eloquence. 
+. nificence and riches, in the worſhip of 
Gos, as things more becoming the pomp 
Sf the jewiſn reli ion, than the humility 
Jof the ſpiritual octrine of chriſt. He 
S falls next upon the high and ſumptibus 


Way of livi of ſome prieſts, Which 
they pretendeq Was neceſſary to procure 


them the reſpect᷑ that was due to them; 
Janda to gige them intereſt and credit: 
But the world, at leaſt the better 
$ part. of f it, Would always value a prieſt 
© more: for his bolineſs, than for his 
5, wealth; He charges him ſtrictly to a- 
void all the exceſſes of wine, and in op- 
poſition to that to faſt much, but with- 
* out _— or a nicety in the choice 
aof ſuch things as he was to live on in the 
time of faſting. Some ſhewed a trifling 
© ſuperſtition, in thoſe matters, as well as 
vanity and affet̃tation that was indeed 
* ſcandalous. Plain and ſimple faſting was 
© deſpiſed, - as not! ſingular nor pompous 
enough for their pride. For it ſeems by 
© what follows, that the clergy was then 
* corrupted with the fame diſorders, with 
* which our ſaviour had reproached the 
* Phar iſces, While they did not ſtudy in- 

e 1 Ward 
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s ward purity, ſo much as outward 
© anccs z''nor the of Go b, . — 
_* as che praiſe But here he-ſtops 
© ſhort, ir” 2 
1 ſome eminent man in that age. 
„From that he turns uo the government 
* of à prieſts tongue: He ougbt neither 
to detract from any one himielß nor to 
85 ſuch as did: The very hcark- 
5 ning to flander, was very unbecoming. 
6 They ought to viſit their but not 
© ro repart in one place, what they obſer- 
ved in another; in chat they ought to be 
f both diſcreet and ſecret. Hippterates ad- 

* jured thoſe that came to ſtudy from him, 
; to be ſecret, grave, and 3 in their 

* whole behaviour; but how much! more 
5 did this become thoſe, to whom the care 


* of :ſonls was truſtod. He adviſes him to 
*-viſit his n rather * their aMiddions, 
5 than in their p 


often to ak > hs > Which 2 
* eſſen him 1 it too much He, 
in che laſt place, ſpeaks very ſeverely of 
: * thoſe who applied the wealth of the church 
© to. their "own rivate Uſes. It was theft 
* to defraud à friend, but it was ſac#vledee 
$ to rob the church. * — a crime that 
* exceeded the cruelty of high-way' men, 
to receive that which dle ider to 
y * the poor, and to withdraw any part of it to 
* one's private occaſions. He concludes 
with this excuſe, chat he had named no 


6 Ferſon, 


| f ate Rüssel 

« Perſon, n 
© thersz but to give them w And 
8 e e be had treat | 
vices clergy in general terms, 
© any n he 
thereby plainly * 18 ha hun 
e 7 * 
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Fe, of the church, relating fo the 
ties and labours of the Clergy. 


Wil. 89 no. further, in gather- 
ng quorations to ſhew the ſenſe 
2 4 that the fathers had had in theſe 

matters; theſe are both fo full 
and fo expreß, char 1 can find none more 
plain and more forcible. I ſhall to theſe 
add ſome of the axons that have been made 
both in the beſt and in the worlt ages of 
the. church, obliging biſhops and other 


clerks to 7; 

one cure. pat. la . — 9 

year 347+ o above 30 

two canons were made, (the 11th and 1 6 

12th) biſbeps who without any urgent 

neceſſity, or preſſing buſineſs, ſpould be * 
om 


efidence and to be contented with | 
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_ their care And even this proviſion was 


of their dioceſſes; heave they were al- 
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. their church above three weeks, and theres 
by grieve the flock, that was committed to 


"made, becauſe biſhops had eſtates lying out 


lowed to go and look after them, for three 
weeks, in which time they were to perform 
the divine function in the churches to which 
—_ . belonged. 3 
proviſions were alſo made againſt 
8 as went to court, unleſs they were 
called by the emperors, or went by a de- 
putation from the church upon a public 
account. There is not any one thing more 
frequently. W N againſt, than that any 
of the. eng ſhould leave their church, 
and go to any other church, or live any 
where elle without the biſhop's leave and 
"conſent ; nor is there any thing clearer 
from all the canons of the firſt ages, than 
Thar they conſidered the clergy of every 
church 25 2 of men dedicated to its 
ſervice; that lived upon the oblations of 
the faithful, abd that was to labour in the 


ſeveral parts of the eccleſiaſtical miniſtry, 


KG they thould be ordered. by the biſhop. 
In the 4th'general council at Calcedon, 
pluralities x firſt appear: For they are men- 
tioned and condemned in the ' roth canon, 
which runs thus, No clerk ſball at the ſame 
time belong to two churches; to wit, to that 
in which he was firſt ordained, and that 0 


wbich as being the greater, he has gone, out 4 
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former church; nor out 
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a deſire of vain glory; for ſuch as do ſo, ought 
to be ſent back to that church in which they 
were at firſt ordained, and to: ſerve there only; 
but if any has been tranſlated from one church 
to another, he ſball receive nothing out of bis 
of any | chapel er 
alms-bouſe belonging 10 it : And ſuch as ſhall 
tranſgreſs this definition of this general 
council, are condemned by it, to be degra- 


ded. I go next to a worſe ſcene of the 


church, to ſce what proviſions were made 
in this matter about the 8th century, both 
in the caſt and in the weſt: The worſe 
that thoſe ages and councils were, it makes 
the argument the ſtronger; ſince even bad 
men in bad times, could not juſtifie or ſuf⸗ 
fer ſuch an abuſe. 

In the Year 787. the ſecond ed of 
Nice was held that ſettled the worſhip of 
images. The 1yth canon of it runs thus, 
No clerk ſhall from henceforth be reck- 
* oned in two churches, (for every church 
had a catalogue of its clergy, by which the 
dividends were made) © for this is the cha- 
© rater of trafficking, and covetouſneſs, 
© and' wholly eſtranged from the eccleſi- 
© aſtical cuſtom. e have heard from 
© our ſaviour's own words, that 20 man can 
© ſerve two maſters, for he will either hate 
© the one or love the other, or cleave to the 
© one and deſpiſe the other: Lefi every one 
© therefore according to the apoſtle's words, 
© continue in the vocation in which he is * 
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© and ſerve in one church: For thoſe | 
© which filthy lucre has brought into 
© church matters, are contrary to GO. 
n variety of imployments, for 

* acquiring the neceſſary upplics of this 


© life: make 
theſe, for furniſhing himſelf: For 


© the apoſtle lays theſe hands miniſtred to my 
<. neceſſities, and to thoſe that were with me. 
This ſhall be the rule in this town, which 
© is guarded by GoD ; but in remote vil 
© hges an indulgence may be granted, by 
© reaſon of the want of men. It is upon 
this that the canoniſts do found the firſt 
of the two reaſons, for which only _ 
allow that a diſpenſation for holding two 
benefices may be lawful, one is, the want 
of fir and ſufficient men for the ſervice of 
the church. The foundation of the other 
will be found in the 2 which 1 ſhall 
next ſer down. 

It is the 49th canon of the ſixth coun- 
cil at Paris, under Lewis the good, in the 
year 829. this council came after a t 
many, that had been held by Charles the 
great and his ſon, for purgmg out abuſes, 
and for reſtoring the primitive di 
Theſe councils far at Frankfort, Ments, Aten, 
Rheims, Chalons, Tours, Arles, and this of 
Paris was the laſt that was held upon thar 
deſign. In theſe, all the primitive canons 
relating to the lives and labours, and the go- 
vernment of the clergy , were renewed. 


Among 


* 
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Among others is that of Caledon formerly. 


mentioned; but it ſeems there was no oc- 
caſion given to make a ſpecial one againſt 


pluralities, before this held at Paris, which 
conſiſted of four provinces of France, Rheims, 
Sens, Tours, and Rauen. The canon runs 
thus: As it becomes every city to have its pro- 
per bifhepz,, fo it is alſo becoming and_ neceſſary 
that every church dedicated to GO D, ſbould 
bave its proper prieſt. Yet covetouſneſs which 
is idolatry (of which we are much aſhamed) 
bas ſo got bold of ſome prieſts and caught them 
captives in its fetters, that they, blinded with 
it, knew neither whither they go, nur what 
they ought to be or do; fo that they being 
kindled with the fire of covetouſneſs, and for- 


getful of the prieflly dignity, neglecting the 
were 


care of thoſe churches, to which they 
promoted, do by ſome preſent given or promiſed, 
procure other churches, not only from clerks, 
but from lay-men, in which they do againſt 
law undertake to perform the mini 
Chrift. It is not known whether their biſhops 
are conſulted in this matter, or not; if they 
are, without doubt their biſhops become par- 
takers of their fin: But if they preſume to ds 
it without conſulting them, yet it 1s to be im- 
puted to the biſhop's negligence. There is ſcarce 
a prieſt to be Fund who warreth worthily, 
and diligently in that church in which he is 
dedicated, to the divine ſervice : But how much 
leſs will he be able to do that worthily'in two, 
three or more churches ? This practice brings 

| - 
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reproach on the chriſtian religion, and a con- 
Nom on the priefily order, The covetouſneſs 
of the clergy is cenſured by their people; the 
worſhip of GOD is not performed in places 
conſecrated to him; and as was obſerved in 
the former chapters, the fouls of the people 
are thereby much endangered. Wherefore wt 
do all unanimouſly appoint, that no biſhop ſuf- 
fer this to be done in his pariſh (or dloceſs, 
theſe words being ufed promiſcuouſly) any 
more; and we decree, that every church that 
bas a congregation belonging to it, and bas 
means by which it may ſubſiſt, ſhall have its 
proper prieſt ; for if it has à congregation but 
bas not means by which it may ſubſiſt, that 
matter is left to the biſhop, to conſider whe- 
ther it can or ought to be ſupported or not. 
But it is ſpecially recommended to their care, 
to fee that under this pretence, no prieſt may 
out of covetouſneſs hold two or three churches, 
in which be cannot ſerve, nor perform the 
worſhip of GOD. The laſt proviſions in 
this canon, are the grounds upon which 
the canoniſis found the ſecond juſt cauſe of 
diſpenſing with pluralities, which is when 
a church is fo poor, that the profits which 
ariſe out of it cannot afford a competent main- 
tenance to a clerk : Bur then the queſtion a- 
riſes what is a competent maintenance? This, 
they do all bring very low, to that which can 
juſt maintain him: And they have fo clogg'd 
it, that no pretence ſhould be given by ſo 
general a word, to e, J * 
neſs, 


4 
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neſs or ambition. And indeed while we have 
ſo many poor chutches among us, inſtead 
of reftraining ſuch pluralities, it were ra- 
ther to be wiſhed that it were made eaſier 
than by law it is at preſent ; either to unite 
them together, or to make one man capa- 
ble of ſerving two churches, when both 
benefices make but a tolerable ſubſiſtance, 
rather than to be forced to have a greater 
number of clerks than can be decently main- 
tain'dz' ſince it is certain, that it is more 
for the intereſt of religion, and for the good 
of ſouls, to have one worthy man ſerving 
two churches, and dividing himſelf between 
them, than to have clerks for many bene- 
fices, whoſe ſcandalous proviſions make too 
many ſcandalous incumbents, which is one 
of the greateſt diſeaſes and miſeries of this 

church. . 
But a due care in this matter has no re- 
lation to the accumulation of livings at great 
diſtances, (every one of which can well ſup- 
port an incumbent) upon the ſame — 2 
merely for the making of a family, for the 
ſupporting of my or vanity, or for other 
baſe and covetous deſigns. But I go next 
to two of the worſt councils that ever car- 
ry'd the name of general ones, the third and 
the fourth of the Lateran, that we may 
ſee what was the ſenſe of the twelfth and 
thirteenth century in this matter, notwith- 
ſtanding the corruption of thoſe ages. The 
thirteenth canon of = third Lateran _ 
11 | 4 
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cil runs thus: © Foraſmuch as ſome, whoſe 
© covetouſnels has no bounds, endeavour 
© to. procure to themſelves divers eccle- 
© fiaſtical dignities, and ſeveral pariſh- 
© churches, againſt the proviſions of the 
© holy canons, by which means, tho' they 
© are ſcarce able to perform the office of 
© one, they do claim the proviſions due to 
many; We do ſeverely require that this 
© may not be done for the future: And 
© therefore, when any church or eccleſi- 
© aftical miniſtry is ole given, let ſuch a 
© one be ſought out for it as ſhall reſide 
© upon the place, and ſhall be able to diſ- 
© charge the Gare in his own; perſon: If 
© otherwiſe, he who receives any ſuch be- 
© nefice, contrary to the. canons, ſhall loſe 
© it, and he who gave it ſhall like wiſe loſe his 
© right of patronage. * This canon not be- 
ing found effectual to cure ſo great an abuſe, 
the twenty ninth canon of the fourth coun- 
cil in the Lateran was penn'd in theſe words, 
© It was with great cafe. forbidden in the 


council of the Lateran, that any one ſhould 


© have divers eccleſiaſtical dignities, and 
© more. pariſh-churches than one, which 
is contrary to the holy canons. Other- 
© wiſe he that took them ſhould loſe them, 
© and he that gave them ſhould loſe the 
© right of giving them: But by reaſon 
© of {ome mens preſumption and covetoul- 
© neſs, that decree has bad little or no ef- 
« fe& hitherto, We therefore deſiring to 
© make a more eyident and expreſs * 
| © 110n 
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© Gon againſt theſe abuſes, do appoint, that 
« whoſoever hall recebro any! divaſics to 
© which a care of fouls is annex'd, ſhall 
© thereu by law, be deprived of any 
© other ſuch benefice, that 2 had; 
© and if he endeavours ſtill to hold it, he 
© ſhall loſe the other likewiſe; and he to 
© whom the right of the patronage of his 
* firlt benefice did belong, is empowered to 
- beſtow it his accepting another z 
© and if he delays the beſtowing it above 
three months, not only ſhall his right de- 
© volye to another, according to the decree 
© of the council in the Lateran, but he ſhall 
© be obliged to reſtore to the church to 
*- which the benefice belongs, all that which 
de himfelf received during the vacancy. 
BB © This we do kkewiſe decree as to nh 
© apes, and do further appoint, T 
© ec (hall a e 1 more dignities 
or p es than one in he flane chaved, 
© even though they have no-cure of ſouls 
a _— to them. bs always, that 
2 ations at the a2 
e e to Nee, of high birth, or 
* eminently learned { ſublimes & literatas 
* perſonas) or dignified in univerſities (for 
© fo the word literusi was underſtood) who, 
upon occaſion, may be -honoured with 
benefices. 1 oy this laſt pro- 
* vifo, that this, as well as all other canons 
made againſt | cheſs abuſes, became quite 
- neffetial 3 for this no ather effect, 
H 2 =; 
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© but the obliging people to go to Rowe 
© for diſpenſations ; ſo that this canon, in- 
© ſtead of reforming the abuſe, did really 


_ © eſtabliſh it; for the qualifications here 


mentioned, were ſo far ſtretched, that 
any perſon that had obtained a degree in 
any univerſity, came within the character 
of lettered, * learned Ha and all thoſe that 
were in any depei upon great men, 
came likewiſe Pdin the 8 
tion of 'bigh rank and birth. 1 

This was the practice among us, during 
the reign of Hemy the VIII; and he, when 
he was beginning to threaten the ſee of 


„„ TT 0.9466 


Roms in the matter of his divorce, got that 


act to be paſſed, - which has been the occa- 
ſion of ſo much ſcandal and diſorder in this 
church, It ſeems to one that conſiders it 
well, that the clauſes which qualify plura- 
lities were grafted upon another bill againft 


ſpiritual perſons taking eftates to farm, with 
which that act begins: And that in the 


arrying that on, ſuch a temper ſhew'd it 
elf has the other was added to it. It con- 
tain'd indeed a limitation of the papal autho- 
rity;; but ſo many proviſions are made, 
that. the nobility, dergy, and the more emi- 
nent of the gentry, knights in particular, 
were ſo taken care of, that it could meet 
with no great oppoſition in the parliament; 
but from the ſtate of that time, and from 


ſeveral clauſes in the act it ſelf, it 7 — 
onal 
act; 


it was only 15% to be a provi 
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act; though it is conceived in the ſtile of 
a perpetual law, By it then, and by it on- 


ly (for I have not been able to find that 


any ſuch act ever paſſed in any kingdom 
or ſtate in chriſtendom, many having been 
made plainly to the contrary in France, de- 
claring the obligation to dene to be of 
divine right) were the abuſes that had riſen 
out of the canon of one of the worſt coun- 
cils that ever was, authorized and ſettled 
among us, as far as a law of the land can 
ſettle them. But after all, it is to be con- 


fidered, that a law does indeed change the 


legal and political nature of things, it gives 
wh wok frechold and pre J Bur no 
humane law can change the moral or di- 
vine laws, and cancel their authority. If 
a falſe religion is ſettled by law, it becomes 
indeed the legal religion, but is not a whit. 
of toni that. 4ĩ * re — 70 
s of the goſpel oblige clerks to perſon 
labour, as 25 Friel) tide out, an act 
of parliament may indeed qualify a man in 
law to enjoy the benefice, whether he la- 
bours in it or not; but it can never diſſolve 


bis obligation to reſidence and perſonal la- 


bour. | | 

Bur, to bring this chapter to an end, 
I ſhall only add three decrees that were made 
by the council of Trent in this matter, that 
ſo it may appear what proviſions they made 
apainſt abuſes, which are till ſupported by 
laws among us. A part of the firſt chap- 
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ter of reformation that pa ral; in. the fogh the ſixth 
ſeſſion, runs thus; T his ſy 


-Y Irn 


© by what title ſoever, that they — 5 
© heed to themſelves, and to all 5 flock 

© over which the holy ghoſt has ſet them, 
to govern the ns of God, which he 
© has purchaſed with his own blood, do 
6 ite, 4 and fulfil their miniftry, 
; as the apoſtle has commanded.; And the vey 
© muſt — that they cannot do this, 

© as hirelings, they forlake the flock com- 
mitted to them, and do not . watch. over 
* thoſe ſheep, whoſe blood will be req ui⸗ 

* red at hes bands in the laſt day. Since 
© jt is certain that no excuſe will be recei- 
ved, if the wolf devours the ſheep when 
7 he 2 does not ax * 5 wo 

et ſince, to our ich, it is fou 

© that ſome. at this * — — * the falva» 


tion of their ſouls, and, preferring earthly 


t things to heavenly, are {till abaut courts, 
* and forſaking the fold, and che care of 
© the ſheep. truſted to tbem, do give them- 
f ſelves - <7 to earthly and temporal 
 caxes z therefore. all the ancient canons, 


4 which by the iniquity of times, and the 
_ © corruptians of men, were fallen into de- 
| + ſuetude, were renewed againſt non-refidents. 


To which ſeveral compuſſory clauſes are ad · 
ded, which are indeed ſlight ones, becauſe 


the execution of them was entirely put in- 


to the pope's power, and the puni id 


r on Faw lt ee EA ei þrzar a gc aa iid etna oo Tini co'co oa. mn. 


Upon this they 
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dd only lie, if a biſhop was abſent fix 
months in a year. 

This decree did not ſatisfy thoſe who 
moved for a reformation ; fo a fuller one 
was made in the 23d ſeſſion, 1ft chapter in 
theſe, wards: © Whereas, by the oa 8 
God, all thoſe to whom the care of 
* ſouls is committed, are commanded to 
© know. their ſheep, to offer facrifice for 


| them, to feed them by ts preaching of 


the word of Go p, the adminiſtration of 
- the ſacraments, and by the example of a 
good life, to have a tender care of the 
poor, — all other miſerable perſons, and 
do lay themſelves out upon all the other 


1 functions of the paſtoral care; which ean- 


not be — d by thoſe who do not 
„ waich oyer, nor are preſent with their 
flock, Therefore this ſynod does admonith 
© andexbort them, that they, remembring 
the divine precepts, and being made an 
© example to their flock, may feed and. go- 
vern them in righteouſnels and truth. 
declare, that all . 
even cardinals themſelves, are obliged to 
reſidence in their church and dio- 
© Cels, and there to diſcharge their duty, 


* unles upon ſome ſpecial occaſions. By 
which indeed a door is opened to as many 


corruptions as the court of Rome thinks 


fit to diſpenſe with. Let without this 


none may be abſent above two, or at moſt, 
three months in the whole year; and even 
bh 4 that 
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that muſt be upon a juſt reaſon, and with- 
out any prejudice to the flock : And they 
© leave this upon the conſciences of + ſuch as 
* withdraw for ſo long a time, who they 
* hope will be religious and tender in this 
matter, ſince all hearts are known to 
© Gop, and it is no ſmall fin to do his 
* work negligently. They declare the 
breaking this decree to. be a mortal fin, and 
that ſuch as are guilty of it cannot, with 
a good conſcience, enjoy the mean profits 
during ſuch their abſence, but are bound to 
lay them out on the fabrick, or give them 
to the poor: And all theſe proviſions and 
puniſhments they do alſo make againſt the 
inferior clergy, that enjoy'd any benefice 
to which the care of ſouls was annex'd; 
and the execution of that is put in the bi- 
ſhop's hands, who is requir'd not to diſ- 
penſe with their reſidence, unleſs upon a 
very weighty occaſion, above two months; 
and in this they give the biſhop' ſo full an 
authority, that no appeal or prohibition 
was to lie againſt his ſentence upon nam re- 
ſidents, even in the court of Rome. © 
'theſe decrees tho” the papal party hindred a 
formal declaration of the obligation to - 
dence by divine rigbt, that ſo room might 
be ſtill left for the diſpenſing power; yet they 
went very near it; they applied paſſages of 
ſcripture to it, and laid the charge of mor- 
jal fn upon it. Wee 
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O the Paſtoral Care. 
In the laſt place, I ſhall fer down the 
decree that was made in the 24th ſeſſion, 
chapter 17. againſt pluralities, in theſe words : 
© Whereas: the eccleſiaſtical order is per- 
© yerted, when one clerk has the offices of 
many committed to him, it was therefore 
© well provided by the holy canons, that 
© no man ſhould be put into two churches. 
© But many, led by their depraved cove- 
© touſneſs, deceiving themſelves, but nor 
Go, are not aſhamed to elude thoſe 
* good conſtitutions by ſeveral artifices, and 
© obtain more benefices than one at the 
* fame time: Therefore the /5nod, being 
* defirous to reſtorè ſa proper diſcipline for 


the government uf ehurches, does by this 


decree, by which all perſons of what 
* rank” ſoever, even cardinals themſelves, 
full / be bound, appoint, that, for the fu- 
ture dne man ſhall be capable of recei- 
eving only one eccleſiaſtical benefice. But 
if chat is not ſufficient for the decent 
© maintenance of him that has it, then it 
F ſhall be lawful to give him another im- 
© ple bene ſice, provided that both benefices 
© do not require - perſonal refidence. This 
© rule} muſt be applied not only to cathe- 
* drals, but to all other benefices, whether 
* ſecular, regular, or ſuch as are held by 
* commendam, or of what ſort or order 
* ſoever they may be. And as for ſuch as 
do at preſent poſſeſs either more pariſh- 
* Churches than one, or one cathedral and 


another 
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© another pariſſi - church, they ſhall be for- 
ced not withſtanding any diſpenſations or 
© unions that may have been granted them 
© for term of life, to reſigu within the ſpace 
© of fix months all they do now hold, ex- 
* cept one cathedral, or one parochial- 
© church; other wiſe all their bene whe- 
© ther. parochial or others, ſhall be by law 
© eſtecm'd. void, and as ſuch they ſhall be 
© diſpoſed of to others. Nor may thoſe 
© who formerly | enjoy'd them receive the 
mean profits after the term of fix months 
with a good conſcience, But the ſynod 
© wiſhes that ſome due proviſion. might be 
* made, ſuch as the pope ſhall think fit, for 
the neceſſities of 'ttiſe; who are hereby 
*.oblig'd, ro reſign. , 

- Theſe were the decrees tha 


t were made 
by that pretended general council: Andiwhere- 
ſoever that council is received, they:;are 
ſo ſeldom diſpenſed with, that the, is 

of non- reſidence, or plurality, does no more 
cry in that church. In France, tho that 
cauncil is not received, et ſuch regard 18 
had to primitive tules, that it is not 
heard of among them. Such examples are 
to us reproaches indeed, and that of the 


worſt ſort; when the argument, from the 


neglect of the paſtoral care, which gave fo 
great an advantage at firſt to the reformers, 
and turned the hearts of the world ſo much 
from their careleſs . paſtors to thoſe who 
ſhewed more zeal and concern for them, 
| c 15 
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is now againſt us, and lies the other way. If 
the nature of man is ſo made that it is not 
poſſible but that, offences muſt, come; yet, 
woe be to bim i whom 7Dey come. | 
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Of. the declared ſenſe and rules of the 
church of England in this matter. 
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dever may be the practi 
ot any am us, and what- 
© loeycr may the force of 
2 ſome laws that were made in 
bad times, and perhaps upon bad ends, yet 


different: She intended to raile the . — 
tion of the paſtoral care higher than it was 
before; and has laid out this matter more 
fully and more ſtrictly than any church 
eyer did in any age, as far at leaſt as my 
enquiries, can carry me. The trueſt indica 
tion of the ſenſe of a church, is to be ta- 
ken from her language in her publick Offices; 
This is that which ſhe ſpeaks the moſt fre- 
quently, and the moſt publickly; even the 
articles of doftrine are not ſo much read, and 
ſo often heard, as her Liturgies are. And 
as this way of reaſoning has been or 0p 
m 
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made uſe of with great advantage againſt 


the church of Rome, to make her accounta- 
ble for all her publick offices in their plain 
and litteral meaning; fo will I make uſe 
of it on this occaſion: It is the ſtronger in 
our caſe, whoſe offices being in a tongue 
underſtood by the people, the argument 
from them does more cxminently conclude 
here. 

In general * this is to be obſerved, 
that no church before. ours, at the refor- 
mation, took a formal ſponſion at the altar 
from ſuch as were ordained deacons and 
priefts : That was indeed always demanded 
of biſhops, but neither in the Roman nor 


Greek pontifical, do we find any ſuch ſolemn 


vows and promiſes demanded or made by 
priefts or deacons, nor does any print of 
this appear in the conſtitutions, the pretend. 
ed Areopagite, or the ancient canons of the 
church. Bifnops were asked many que- 
ſtions, as appears by the firſt. canon = _ 


fourth 0e of Cart ba Ei They 


required to profeſs their faith, ind * to bo 
mile to obey 'the canons, which is ſtill 2 


ſerved in the Greek church.” The queſtions 


are more expreſs in the Roman pontifical ; 

and the firſt of theſe demands a promiſe, 
That they will inſtruct their people in the 
chriſtian doctrine, accordin ng to the boly ſcrip- 
tures: Which was the foundation upon 
which our biſhops juſtified the reforma- 
tion 3 ſince the elt and chief of all their 
VOWS 
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vos binding them to this, it was to take 
place of all others; and if any other parts 
] of thoſe ſponſions contradicted this, ſuch 
> © as their obedience and adherence to the ſee 
1 of Rome, they {aid that theſe were to be 
© limited by this. ; 
t All the account I can give of this gene- 
c I ral practice of the church, in demanding 
promiſes only of biſhops, and not of the 
„ other orders, is this, that they conſidered 
che government of the prieſts and deacons 
as a thing that was ſo entirely in the bi- 
d ſhop, as it was indeed by the firſt conſtitu- 
d WW tion, that it was not thought neceſſary to 
bind them to their duty by any publick 
vows or promiſes (though it is very pro- 
bable that the b;/bops might take private en- 
gagements of them before they ordained 
them) it being in the biſhop's power to re- 
ſtrain and cenſure them in a very abſolute 
and ſummary way. But the caſe was quite 
different in biſhops, who were all equal by 
their rank and order; none having any au- 
thority over them, by any divine law or 
the rules of the goſpel; the power of pri- 
mates and metropolitans having ariſen out 
of eccleſiaſtical and civil laws, and not 
being equally great in all countries and 
provinces; and therefore it was more ne- 
ceſſary to proceed with greater caution, 


and ' to demand a further ſecurity from 
them. | 


But 
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- Bur the new face of the conſtitution of 
rhe church, by which pries were not un- 
der fo abſolute a ſubjection to their 3ſbops 


as they had been at firſt, which was oeca- 


ſtoned partly by the tyranny of ſome i. 
hops, to which bounds were ſet by laws 
and canons; partly by their having a ſpe- 
cial y and benefice of their own, 
and fo not being maintained by a dividend 
out of the common ſtock of the church 
as at firſt; had ſo altered the ſtate of 
things, that indeed no part of the epiſco- 
pacy was left entirely in the bios hands, 
power of ordination. This is ſtill 
free and unreſtrained z no wrifs nor probi- 
bitions from civil courts, and no appeals, have 
clogged or fettered this, as they have done 
all the other parts of their authority. There- 
fore our reformers obſerving al} this, took 
Sreat care in reforming the office of ordi- 
nation; and they made both the charge 
that- is given, and the promiſes that are to 
be taken, to be very exprels and ſolemn, 
that fo both the many and the ordained 
might be ri inſtructed in their d 
— ſtruck — the _ yo A we wee 
they ought to be under in and fo 
— bes a performance: And — all 
mankind does eaſily enough agree in this, 
that promiſes ought to be religiouſly obſer- 
ved which men make to one another, how 
apt ſoever they may be to break them; yet 
to make the ſenſe of theſe promiſes go 
deeper, 
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deeper, they are ordered to be made at the 
altar, and in the nature of a fiipulation or 
covenant, the church ng orders, or 
indeed rather chriſt, by the miniſtry of the 
officers that he has conſtituted, conferri 
them upon thoſe promiſes. that are 
made. The forms of ordination in the 
Greek church, which we have reaſon to 
believe are leſs changed, and more con- 
form to the primitive patterns than thoſe 
uſed by the Latin, do plainly import that 
the church only declared the divine voca- 
tion. The grace of & O D, that perfeits the 
feeble and heals the weak, promotes this man 
to be a deacon, a prieſt, or a biſhop : Where 
nothing is expreſſed as conferred but only as 
declared; fo our church, by making our 
ſaviour 5 words the form of ordination, muſt 
be conſtrued to intend by that, thar it is 
chriſt only that fends, and that the 5:/bops 
are only his miniſters to pronounce his miſ- 
ſion z otherwiſe it is not ſo eaſy to juſtify 
the uſe of this form, recerve the holy ghoſt ; 
which as it was not uſed in the primitive 
church, nor by the Roman, till within 
theſe yoo years, ſo in that church it is 


not the form of ordination, but a bene- 


diction given by the biſhop ſingly, after the 
orders are given by the bebop and the other 
prieſts joining with him: For this is done 
by him alone as the final conſummation of 
the action. But our uſing this as the form 
of ordination, ſhews, that we conſider our 


ſelves 
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ſelves only as the inſtruments that ſpeak” in 


chriſt's name and words; inſinuating there- 
by that he only ordains. Purſuant to this, 
in the ordaining of prieſis, the queſtions 
are put in the name of GOD and of his 
church, which makes the anſwers to them 
to be of the nature of vows and oaths : So 
that if men do make conſcience of any 
thing, and if it is poſſible to ſtrike terror 
into them, the forms of our ordinations are 
the moſt effectually contrived for that end 
that could have been fram'd. 1 HD 

The firſt queſtion that is put in the of- 


fice of deacons, is, Do you truſs that you 


are inwardly moved by the holy ghoſt to take 
upon you this office, to ſerve GO D for the 
promoting of bis glory, and the edifying of bis 
people? To which he is to anſwer, I truſt 
ſo. This is put only in this office, and not 
repeated afterwards, it being juſtly ſuppoſed 
that where one has had this motion, all the 
other orders may be in time conferred pur- 
ſuant to it: But this is the firſt ſtep by 
which a man dedicates himſelf to the ſer- 
vice of Go p, and therefore it ought not 
to be made by any that has not this divine 
vocation. Cerainly the anſwer that is made 
to this ought to be well conſidered; for if 
any ſays, I truſt ſo, 17 — 7. knows nothing 
of any ſuch motion, and can give no ac- 
count of it, he Hes to the holy ghoſt, and 
makes his firſt approach to the altar with 
a he in his mouth, and that not to = 
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but to GOD: And how can one expect 
to be received by G OD, or be en and 
ſealed by him, that dares do a thing of fo 
crying a nature, as to pretend that he truſts 
he has this motion, who knows that he has 
it not, Who has made no reflections on it, 
and when asked what he means by it, can 
ſay nothing concerning it, and yet he dares 
venture to come and ſay it before GO D 
and his church? If a man pretends a com- 
miſſion from a prince, or indeed from any 
erſon, and acts in his name upon it, the 
aw will fall on him, and puniſh him; and 
ſhall the great GOD of heaven' and earth be 
thus vouched, and his motions be pretended 
to by thoſe whom he has neither called or 
ſent ? And ſhall not he reckon with thoſe 
who dare to run without his miſſion, pre- 
tending that they truſt they have it, when 
perhaps they underſtand not the importance 
of it; nay, and perhaps ſome laugh at it, 
as an enthuſiaſtical queſtion, who yet will 
go through with the office ? They come to 
chriſt for the loaves z they hope to live by 
the altar and the ge, how little ſoever 
they ſerve at the one, or preach the other; 
therefore they will ſay any thing that is 
neceſſary for qualifying them to this, whe- 
ther true or falſe. It cannot be denied but 
that this queſtion carries a ſound in it that 
ſeems a little too high, and that may rather 
raiſe ſcruples, as importing ſome what that 
is not ordinary, and 0 ms to 8 
N enhu- 


without doubt, to give great caution to 


bas ſent, may be more univerſalhy 
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enthuſiaſm ; and therefore it was put here, 


ſuch as come to the ſervice of the church. 
Many may be able to anſwer it truly ac- 
cording to the ſenſe of the church, who 
may yet have great doubting in themſelves 
concerning it; but every man that has it 
not, muſt needs know that he has it not. 
The true meaning of it muſt he reſolved 
thus: The motives that ought to deter- 
mine a man to dedicate bimſelf to the mi- 
niſtring in the church, are a. zeal for pro- 
moting the glory of Go p, for raifing the 
honour of the chriſtian rehgion, for the 
making it to be better underſtood, and more 
ſubmitted to. He that loves it, and fee 
the excellency of it in himmſelf, that bas a 
due ſenſe of Go p's goodneſs in it to man- 
kind, and that is entirely poſſeſſed with 
that, will feel a zeal within himſelf, ſor 
communicating that to others; that ſo tbe 
ouly true GO ond: Feſus Chriſt whons he 
glorified, 
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and ſerved by bis creatures. And when 
to this he hes. added a concern for the ſouk 
of men, a tepderneſs for them, a zcal to 
xelcue them from 'endlek miſery, and a de- 
fire to put them in the way to everlaſti 
happinels; and from theſe. motives, feek I}. 
in himſelf; a deſire to dedicate his life and 
labours to thoſe ends; and in order to them I, - 
ſtudies to underſtand the ſcriptures, and 
more particularly the new. reftawent, — | 
- 32 3 2 | 
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from thence he may form à true notion of 
this holy religion, and fo be an able miniſter 
of it This man, and only this man, fo n- 
and — alified, can in truth, and with 
conſcience, anſwer, That he truſts 
be is imwardly moved by the boly ghoft : A 
every one that drowns on the ſaying it 
without this, is a ſacri Prof has b the- 
name of GOD, and of his bely ſpirit : He 
breaks in upon his church, not to feed it 
but to rob it: And it is certain that he 
who begins with a lie, may be ſent by the 
© father of lies; but he cannot be thought to 
enter in by the door, who prevaricates in 
. the firſt word that he ſays i in order to his 
* admittance. 
; But if the office Aae no bcher 
particular matter of reflection, the office of 
ordainining pries has a great deal; indeed 
the whole of it is calculated to the beſt no- 
tions of the beſt _— In * * charge _ 
very the figures of wat 
a ſtewards, arc Pune and che places en of 
ſeri relating to theſe are applied to 
them: They are required to have always 
frinted in their remembrance, bow great 4 
treaſure was committed to their charge The 
church and congregation whom they muſt fer ve; 
is bis ſpouſe and body. Then the greatneſs 
the fault of their neghigente, and the horrible 
unhment that will follow upon it, is ſet be- 
owe them, in.eafe the church; or any ' member of 
15 OY e a of it. 
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They are chargrd never to ceaſe their labour, 
care, and. diligence, till they bave done all that 
lieth in them, according 


to their bounden duty, 
towards all. ſuch: as are, or ſball be commutted 
to their care, to bring them to a ripeneſs and 


perfection of age in Chriſt. They are again | 
urged to confider . with what care and fiudy 


they ought to apply themſelves to this, to pray 
earneftly for GO D's holy ſpirit, and to be 


ſtudious in reading and learning of the ſerip- 
tures; and to forſake and ſet aſide, as much 


as they may, all worldly cares and ſtudies. It 
is heped that they have clearly determined, by 
GOD's grace, to give themſelves wholly to 
this vocation; and as much as lieth in them 
to apply themſelves "wholly to this one thing, 
and to draw all their cares and ftudies this 
way, and 10 this end; and that by.their daily 


reading and weighing the ſcriptures, they will 


ſtudy to wax riper and ſtronger in their mini- 
firy. Theſe are ſome of the words of the 


reparatory charge given by the biſhop when 
— — ann 15 — before he puts 
the queſtions that follow to thoſe who arc 
to = ordained, \, What greater force or 
energy could be put in Words, than is in 
theſe? Or where could any be found that 
are more weighty and more expreſs, to 
ſhew the entire dedication of the hole 
man, of his time and labours, and the. /epa- 


rating himſelf from all other. cares to follow 


thic one thing with all poſſible application and 


N There en in any office, an- 
| cient 
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cient or modern, that I ever ſaw, which is 
of this force, ſo ſerious and fo folemn; and 
it plainly implies not only the ſenſe of the 
church upon this whole matter, but likewiſe 
their deſign who framed it, to oblige prieſts, 
notwithſtanding any relaxation that the laws 
of the land had ſill favoured, by the firm- 
eſt and ſacredeſt bonds poſſible, to attend 
upon their Hocts, and to do their duties to 
them. For a bare reſidence, without labour- 
ing, is but a mock reſidence; ſince the ob- 
ligation to it is in order to a further end, 
that they may watch over and feed their 
flock, a not enjoy their benefices only as 
farms or as livings, according to the pros, 
but common abuſe of our language, by 
which the names of cures, pariſbes, or bene- 
fices, which are the eccleſiaſtical names, are 
now ſwallowed up into that of living, 
which carries a carnal idea in the very 
ſound of the word, and I doubt a more 
carnal effect on the minds of both clergy 
Whatever we may be, our church is 
free of this reproach; ſince this charge 
carries their duty as high and as home as 
any thing that can be laid in words. And 
it is further to be conſidered, that this is 
not of the nature of a private exhortation, 
in which a man - lively thoughts and a 
warm fancy may be apt to carry a point 
too highs it * conſtant and uniform 
voice of the church. Nor is it of the na- 
; I 3 rure 
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ture of a charge, which is only the ſenſe 
of him that gives it, and to which the 
. whom it is given is only paſſive: 

hears it, but cannot be bound by ano- 
ther man's thoughts or words, further than 
as the nature of things binds him. But or- 
ders are of the nature of a covenant berween 
abriſt and the clerks, in which ſo many pri- 
vileges and powers are granted on the one 
part, and ſo many duties and offices are pro- 
miſed on the other; and this charge being 
the preface to it, it is ſtipulatory. It declarcs 
the whole covenant of both ſides; and ſo 
thole who receive orders upon it are — much 
bound by every part of it, and it becomes 
às much their own act, as if they had pro- 
nounced or promiſed it all in the moſt for- 
mal words that could be; and indeed the 
auſwers and -promiſes, . that are afterwards 
made, are only the application of this to 
the particular perſons, for giving them a 
Plainer and e ſenſe of their obligati 

which yet, in it ſelf, was as intire 

ſtrong, whether they bad made any pro: 
miſe by words of their own or not. 

But to put the matter out of doubt, let 
us look a — further into the office, to the 
4 2 that they make with relation to 
thew Bock, even to ſuch as are, or ſball he 
committed: 10 their charge. They promiſe, 
that, by the help of the LORD. bey will 
Siu their faithful diligence. always. ſo to mi- 
ler the ane 11 ſacraments, and 40 
91 1 
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Of the Paſtoral Care. 
diſcipline of chriſt, as the LO R D bath com- 
manded, and as this realm hath received the 
fame, according to the commandment of O D; 
ſo that they may teach the people committed to 
their care and charge, with all diligence to 
keep and obſerve the ſame. 'This does plain- 
ly bind to perſonal labour, the mention that 
is made of - what this realm has received being 
limited by what follows, according to the 
commandment of & O D, ſhews, that by this 
is meant the reformation of the doctrine and 
worſhip that was then received, and cſtab- 
liſhed by law ; by which theſe general 
words, the doctrine, and ſacraments, and diſci- 
pline of chriſt, to which all parties pretend, 
are determined to our conſtitution; ſo that 
though there were ſome diſorders among 
us, not yet provided againſt by the laus of 
the land, this does not ſecure a reſerve for 
them. This is ſo flight a remark, that I 
ſhould be aſhamed to have made it, if it 
had not been urged to my ſelf, ſlight as it 
is, to juſtify, in point of conſcience, the 
claiming all ſuch privileges or qualifications 
as are {till allowed by law. Bur I go on 
to the other promiſes: The clerk ſays, he 
will, by the help of GO D, be ready, with all 
faithful diligence, to baniſh and drive away 
all erroneous and ſtrange doctrinss, contrary 10 
GO D's word, and to uſe both publick and 
private admonitions and exhortations, as well 
to the ſick as to the whole within bis cure, as 
need ſhall require, and as occaſion ſhall be gi- 
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Of the Paſtoral Care. 
ven. This is as plainly perſonal and con- 
ſtant as words can make any thing; and in 
this is expreſſed the ſo much neglected, but 
ſo neceſſary duty, which incumbents owe 
their flock, in a private way, viſiting, in- 
ſtructing and admoniſhing them, which is 
one of the moſt uſeful and rx parts 
of their duty, how generally ſoever it may 


be diſuſed or forgotten: Theſe being the 
chief inſtances and acts of watching over and 


feeding the flock, that is committed to their 
care. In the next place they promiſe, that 
they will be diligent in prayers, and in reading 
of the boly ſcriptures, and in ſuch ſtudies as 
help to the knowledge of the ſame, laying afide 
the ſtudy of the world and the fleſh. This 
{till carries on that great notion'of the pa- 
oral care, which runs through this whole 
Mice; that it is to be a man's entire buſi- 
nels, ' and is to poſſeſs both his thoughts 
and his time. They do further promiſe, 
that they will maintain, and ſet forward, as 
much as lieth in them, quietneſs, peace, and 
love among all chriſtian peeple, and eſpecially 
among them that are, or ſhall be committed to 
their charge. Sabo 

Theſe are the vows and promiſes that 
prieſts make before they can be ordained. 
And, to compleat the ſtipulation, the b:/hop 
concludes it with a prayer to GoD, who 
bas given them the will to do all theſe things, 
to give them alſo ſtrength and power to per- 


form the ſame; that he may agcompliſh his 


work 
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of the Paſtoral Cart. 
work that he hath begun in them, until the 
time that he ſhall come, at the latter day, 10 
judge the quick and the dead. Upon the 
whole matter, either this is all a piece of 


groſs and impudent pageantry, dreſs d up in 


grave and lofty expreſſions, to ſtrike upon 


the weaker part of mankind, and to furniſh 


the reſt with matter to their prophane and 


impious ſcorn; or it muſt be confeſs'd that 


priefls come under the moſt formal and ex- 
preſs engagements, to conſtant and diligent 
labour, that can poſſibly be contrived or ſer 
forth in words. It is upon this that they 
are 'ordain'd; fo their ordination being the 
conſummation of this compact, it muſt be 


acknowledged thar, according to the na- 


ture of all mutual compa#s, a total failure 
on the one fide, does alſo diffolve all the 


obligations that lay on the other: And 


therefore thoſe who do not perform their 


part, that do not reſide and labour, they do 


alſo, in the fight of Go p, forfeit all the 
authority and privileges that do follow their 
orders, as much as a chriſtian at large, that 
does not perform his baptiſmal vow, forfeits 
the rights and benefits of his baptiſm, in 


the fight of Go p; though both in the one 


and in the other it is neceſſary that, for 
the preventing of diſorder and confuſion, a 
ſentence declaratory of excommunication in 


the one, as of degradation in the other, paſs 


before the viſible acts and rights, purſuant 
to thoſe rites, can be denied. 


To 
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To all this I will add one thing more, 
which is, that ſince our book of ordination 
is a part of our liturgy, and likewiſe a 


of the Jaw of the land, and ſince conſtant 


the other is 


attendante, and diligent labour is made ne- 
ceſſary by it, and ſince this law is ſubſe- 
quent to the act of the 21ſt of Henry VIII, 
that qualifies ſo many for pluralities and non- 
refidence, and is in plain terms contrary to 
it, this as ſubſequent does repeal all that 
it contradicts. It is upon all this a matter 
that to me ſeems plain, that by this law, 
d, in fo far as it is incon- 
ſiſtent with it. This argument is by this 
conſideration made the ſtronger, that the 
act of king Henry does not enact that ſuch 
oy ſhall be, but only reſerves privileges 
for ſuch as may not be capable of an ex- 
emption from the common 'and 


rules. Now, by the principles of law, all 


privileges or exemptions of that fort are adi- 
ous things; and the conſtruftions of law lying 
hard and heavy àgainſt agious caſes, it ap- 
pears to me, according to the general 
grounds of law, very probable (J ſpeak 
within bounds when I fay only probable) 
that the a& of uniformity, which makes 
the offices of ordination a part of the law 
of England, is a repeal of that part of the 
act of king Henry, which qualifies for plu- 
ralities. To conclude, whatſoever may be 
the ſtrength of this plea in bar to that act, 
if our faith, given to GOD and his church 
. 5 
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in the moſt expreſs and plaineſt words poſ- 
ble, does bind, if promiſes given at the al- 
tar do. oblige, and if a ſtipulation, in the 
conſideration of which orders are given, is 
ſacred, and of an indiſpenſable obligation, 
| I am ſure, this is. 2 
o make the whole matter yet the 
ſtronger, this office is to be compleated 
with a communion: So that upon this oc- 
caſion, that is not only a piece of religious 
devotion accompanying it, but it is the ta- 
king the ſacrament upon the ſtipulation that 
has been made between the prieſt and the 
church: So that thoſe who have framed 
this office, have certainly intended, by all 
the ways. that they could think on, and by 
the weightieſt words they could chooſe, to 
make the ſenſe of the prieſtly function, and 
of the duties belonging to it, give deep and 
ſtrong impreſſions to ſuch. as are ordained. 
I have compared with it all the exhortati- 
ons that are in all the offices I could find, 
ancient and modern, whether of rhe greek or 
the latin church; and this muſt be ſaid of 
ours, without any ſort of partiality to our 
own forms, that no ſort of compariſon can 
be made between ours and all the others 
and that as. much as ours is more {imple 
than thoſe, as to. its rites and ceremonies, 
which ſwell up other offices, ſo much is it 
more. grave and weighty in the exhortations, 
collefts, and {ponſions that are made in it. 
In the Roman pontifical no promiſes. are 


de- 
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demanded of prieſts, but only that of obe- 
dience; biſbops in a corrupted ſtare of the 
church taking care only of their own au- 
thority, while they neglected more impor- 
e 

In the office of conſecrating biſbops; as 
all the /ponfions made by them, when they 
were ordained prieſts, are to be conſidered 
as ſtill binding, ſince the inferiour office 
does ſtill ſubſiſt in the ſuperiour; ſo there 
are new ones ſuperadded, proportioned to the 
exaltation of dignity and authority that ac- 
companies that office. In the Roman pon- 
tifical there are indeed queſtions put to a 
biſhop, before he is confecrated ; but of all 
theſe the firſt only is that which has any 
relation to his oc, which is in theſe words: 
Milt thou teach the people over whom thou 
art to be ſet, both by thy example and do- 
Arine, thoſe things that thou learneſt out of 
the holy ſcriptures ? All the reſt are general, 
and relate only to his converſation z but 
not at all to his labours in his dioceſs : 
W hereas, on the contrary, the engage- 
ments in our office do regard not only a 
b:ſhop's own converſation, but chiefly his 
duty to his people: He declares that he is 
determined to inſtruct the people committed to 
his charge, out of the holy ſcriptures : That 
he will fludy them, ſo as to be able by them, 
10 teach and exhort with wholeſome doctrine; 
and withſtand and convince the gain-fayers - 
That he will be ready, with all faithful di- 
8 ligence, 
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ligence, to baniſh and drive away all erroneous 
and ſtrange doctrine, contrary to GO D's 


word: And both privately and openly to call 


upon, and encourage others to the ſame : That 
he will maintain and ſet forward, as much as 
lies in him, quietneſs, love, and peace a- 


mong all men; and correct and puniſh ſuch as 


be unguiet, diſobedient, and criminous, within 
bis dioceſs : According to ſuch authority as be 
bas. In particular, he promiſes to be faith- 
ful in ordaining, ſending or laying hands upon 
others : He promiſes alſo to ſhew himſelf to be 


gentle, and merciful for chrifi's ſake, to poor 


and needy people, and to all ſtrangers deſtitute 
of help. Theſe are the covenants and pro- 
miſes under which biſbops are put, which 
are again re-inforced upon them, in the 
charge that is given immediately af- 
ter their conſecration, when the bible is 
put in their hands; Give heed to reading, 
exhortation, and doftrine : Think upon the 
things contained in this boot; be diligent in 
them, that the increaſe coming thereby may be 
manifeſt unto all men. Take heed unto thy 
ſelf, and to doctrine, and be diligent in doing 
them; for by doing this thou ſhalt both 
ſave thy ſelf and them that hear thee. Be 
thou to the flock of Chriſt a ſhepherd, not a 
wolf; feed them, devour them not. Hold up 
the weak, heal the fick, bind up the broken, 
bring again the outcaſts, ſeek the loſt : Be ſo 
merciful, that you be not too remiſs ; ſo mini- 
ler diſcipline that you forget not mercy : Ther 
Aen. when 
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when: the chief ſhepherd ſhall appear, you may 
receive the never fading crown of glory through 
Feſus Chrift our LORD. In theſe words 
the grear lines of our duty are drawn, in 
very expreſhve and comprehenſive terms. 
We have the ſeveral — — of our fun- 
ction, both as to preaching overning; 
_ ſolemnly laid upon us: And both in 
this office, as well as in all the other offices 
that I have ſeen, it appears, that the con- 
ſtant ſenſe of all churches, in all ages, has 
been that preaching was the biſnops * 
duty, and that he ought to lay himſelf out 
in it moſt particularly. . eee 
I ſhall only add one advice to all this; 
before I leave this article of the ſenſe of our 
church in this matter; both to thoſe, who 
intend to take orders, and to thoſe who 
have already taken them. As for ſuch as 
do intend to dedicate themſelves to the ſer- 
vice of the church, they ought to read 
over theſe offices frequemly; and to ask 
themſelves ſolemnly, as in the preſence of 
God, whether they can with a good con- 
ſcience, make thoſe anſwers which the 
book preſcribes, or not? and not to ven- 
ture on offering themſelves to orders, till 
they know that they dare and may ſafely 
do it. Every perſon who looks that way, 
ought at leaſt, on every ordination ſunday, 
after he has once formed the reſolution of 
dedicating himſelf to this work, to go over 
the office ſeriouſly with. himſelf, and to 
; con- 
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conſider in what diſpoſition or preparation | 
of mind he is; ſuitable to what he finds 

laid down in it. But I ſhould add to this, 

that for a year before he comes to be or- 

dained, he ſhould every: firſt ſunday of the 

month read over the office very deliberate- 

ly z and frame reſolutions, conform to the 

Gaal parts of it, and if he can, receive : 
the ſacrament upon it, with a ſpecial. ſer 

of- private devotions relating to his inten- 

tions. As the time of his ordination draws 

near, he ought to return the oftner ta 

thoſe exerciſes. It will be no hard task 

for him to read theſe over every ſunday, 
during the laſt quarter before his ordina- 

tion; and to do that yet more ſolemnly, 

every day of the week in which he is ta 

be ordained: And to join a greater earneſt- 

nels of faſting and prayer with it on the 
faſt-days of his ember-week. 

Here is no hard impoſition. The per- 
formance is as eaſie in it ſelf, as it will be 
ſucceſsful in its effects. If I did not con- 
ſider, rather what the age can bear, than 
what were to be wiſhed for, I would 
add a great many ſevere rules calculated to 
the notions of the primitive times. Bur 
if this advice were put in practice, it is to 
be hoped, that it would ſet back many 
who come to be ordained, without conſi- 
dering duly, either what it is that they ask, 
or what it is that is to be asked of them: 
Which ſome do with fo ſupine a negli- 
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gence, that we plainly ſee that they have 
not ſo much as read the office, or at leaſt 
that they have done it in fo flight” a man- 
ner, that they have formed no clear no- 
tions upon any part of it, and, leaſt of all, 
upon thoſe parts to which they themſelves 
are to make anſwers. And as ſuch a me- 
thod as I have prepoſed would probably 
{trike ſome with a dew awe of divine mat- 
ters, ſo as to keep them at a diſtance, till 
they were in ſome {ſort prepared for them; 
ſo it would oblige ſuch as come to it, to 
bring along with them a ſerious temper of 
mind, and ſuch a preparation of ſoul as 
might make that their orders ſhould be 
bleſſing to them, as well as they themſelves 
ſnould be a bleſſing to the church. It muſt 
be the greateſt joy of a biſbop's life, who 
truly minds his duty in this weighty truſt 
of ſending out labourers into G O D's vine- 
yard; toordain ſuch perſons, of whom he 
has juſt grounds to hope, that they ſhall 
do their duty faithfully in reaping that Har- 
veſt. He reckons thele as his children in- 
deed, who are to be his frength and ſup- 
port, his fellow labourers and helpers, his 
crown and his glory. But on the other hand, 
how heavy a part of his office muſt it be to 
ordain thoſe againſt whom, perhaps there lies 
no juſt objection, ſo that, according to the 
conſtitution -/and rules of the church, he 
cannot deny them; and yet he ſees no- 
thing in them that gives him courage or 

* N cheer- 
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Of She Paſforal Care. 
cheerfulneſs. They do not ſtem to have 
that love to Goh, that zeal for Chriſt, 
chat tenderneſs for ſouls, that meekneſs and 
humility, that mortiflcation and deadne/5 to 
the world, that- becomes the character and 
rofeffion which they undertake z fo that 

is heart fails him, and his hands tremble | 
when he goes to ordain them: | ö 
My next advice ſhall be to thoſe, who 
ate already in orders, that they will, at leaft 
four” times a year, on the ordination ſun- 
days, read over the #ffices of the degrees of 
the church id which they are: And will 
particularly - confider the charge that was 
iven, and the anſwers that were made by 
em; and chen ask themſelves, as before 
Gop, who will unge them at the great 
day, upon their religious performance of 
them, whether they have been true to them 
or not: That ſo they may humble them - 
ſelves. for their errors and otniflions, and 
may renew their vows for the future, and 
fo to be going on from quarter to quarter, 
through the whole courſe of their miniſtry, 
obſerving (till what ground they gain, and 
what progreſs they make; to ſuch as have 
right ſenſe of their duty, this will be no 
hard performance. It will give a vaſt joy 
ts-thofe-who can go through it with ſome 
meaſure of aſſurance, and find, that, tho” in 
che midſt of mum 1 of much 
wealcnefs,” they are, ſincerely and ſeriouſly, 
going on in their W the boſt of a 
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skill, and to the urmoſt of their power 
So that their conſciences ſay within — 


and that without the — 2 of ſelf-love 


and flattery, Well done, good and faithful 
ſervant. The hearing of this ſaid within, 
upon true grounds, Bal gertaineſt 
evidence poſſible, that it blickly 
faid at the laſt and great Ky np 

ciſe will alſo offer — — man that 
looks, for them, and intends both to un- 
derſtand his errors, and to cleanſe himſelf 
from them. It will, upon the whole mat · 
ter, make .clergymen — on with their pro- 


felhon, as the bufinel and labour of their 


lives. 


Having known the very g ood effect that | 
this method has had . I dare the 


| confidently recommend ir to. all os 


; 20 al conclude this WARY J will 
ſhew, what rules our reformers had prepa- 
red, with relation to non-refidence and plu- 
fality; which, tho' they never paſſed in- 
to laws, and ſo have no binding force with 
them, yet in theſe we ſee. what was the 
ſenſe of thoſe that prepared our offices, and 
That were the chief — in that bleſ- 
ſed work of our reformation. .. The tzth 
Chapter of the title, concerning thoſe that 
were to be admitted to eccleſiaſtical benefices, 
run thus: MH hereas, when many benefices 
are conferred on one "penſop, — one of. theſe 
_ be. ſerued with leſs order and 3 
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du), or if be bas am juſt cauſe 0 
- for ſome tine, that: init bo approved of by the 
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and many learned men; "who are nat provided, 
are ly that "means: ſhut. out, therefore, ſuch 
as examine the per/ons Who ure propoſed. for. 
benefices, are to at every ane f them, whe 
ther be has at that time another benefice ar 
voc; and if be confeſſes that be bas, then they 
Hall not conſent to his obtaining that to which = 
be it preſented, or the. firſt benefice: ſhall be 
made void, asg in caſe of death, /e that the 
patron may” preſent any other perſen te. u. 


The 1 ge Chapter is againſt diſpenſations, 
in theſe words: No man ſhall hereafter be 


capable of any . privilege, by virtue. of which 


be may hold more pariſves than one. But ſuch 
as have already obtained any ſuch diſpenſa- 
tions for Pluralities, ſhall not be deprived of 
the ieffefts of them, by virtue f 150 law. 
The 14th Chapter relates to refidence, in 
theſe words: ¶ am man, by reaſon of age 
or 3 is diſabled from diſcharging bis 
abſence 


biſhop, be muſt take care to place a worthy 
perſon, 10 ſerve during bis abſence. But the 
biſhops" ought to take a ſpecial care, that upon 
no. regard whaztſatuer, .avy. perſon may, upon 
feigned or pretended reaſens, be ſuffered to be 
longer abſent from. his pariſh, than. a _ ne- 
cefſty ſball require. 

Theſe are ſome of the rules which were 
ous pared, - and happy had it been for 
choc, Fra whole work 2 _ 
finwadie * law, 


pro 
neither have had any 
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if that great deſign had not been abortive. 
If but the roth and zoth titles of that 
work, which treat of the publick offices, 
and officers in the church, had — part 
of our law, and been duly executed, we 


ſnauld indeed have had matter of glorying 


in the world. 

In the canons of the year 1 577. tho 
there was not then ſtrength enough in the 
church, to cure fo inveterate a diſeaſe, as 
nox-refigence, yet the expreſſed her dereltr. 
it, in theſe words: The abſence of a 
paſtor — the Lord's flock, and that Jagine 
negligence and abandoning of the miniſtry, which 
we obſerve in many, is a thing vile in i ſelf, 
odious 10 the peaple, and pernicious to the church 


of GOD, therefore we exhort all the paſtors 
of churches, in our Lord Jeſus, that they will, 


as ſoon as. poſſible, cams to their c 
and diligently preach the goſpel, and according 
to the value of their livings, that they will 
_ buche, and haſpitably relieve the poor. It 
rue, all this is much lefſened by the laft 
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Of the Paſtoral V 
muſt refide, at leaſt, zhreeſtore days pon thiis 
benefices. By the canons made ar that time, 
pluralities were alſo limited ro rwernty miles 
diſtance. But this was enlarged to thirty 
miles, by the canons in the year 1597. Yet 
by theſe the pluraliſt was required to ſpend 
4 good part of the year in both his bene« 
fices. And upon this, has the matter reſt- 
ed ever fince z but there is no expreſs de · 
ſinition made how far that general word 
of & good part of the year is to be under» 


I I will not to this add a long invidious 17. 


flory of all the attempts that have buen 
made for the reforming theſe abuſes, nor the 
methods that have been made uſe of to des 
fear them. They have been but too ſuc- 
e6ful, ſo that we ſtill groan under our as 
duſes; and do not know when the time 
ſhall come in which we ſhall be freed from 
them. The defenders of thoſe abuſts, whe 
get toe much by. them, to be willing to 
pat with ham, "OY made great i 2 
is, that it Was the Puritan party, that, du- 
ting Queen Zii2aderh't, and King Fore 
the firſt's . theſe bills, to 
render the church ofieus * Whereas, 
ems more 
them fo what invidious characters ſo- 
ever their enemies might put them 
were really tis friends of the church: 
2 
& 16 from vi an @ 
_ 3 buſe: 


1 
obable, that thoſe who ſes 
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buſe: Which gives an . offence and ſcan- 
dal, chat is not found out by much learn- 
ing, or great obſervation z but ariſes ſo evi- 

dently aut of the nature of things, that a 
{mall meaſure of common ſenſe, helps every 
one to ſee it, and to be deeply prejudic'd 

ö againſt it. But ſince our church has fallen 

under the. evils and miſchiefs of /chjſmg 

none of thoſe who divide from us, have 

made any more attempts this way; but 
ſeem rather to be not ill pleaſed, that ſuch 

| ſcandals ſhould be ſtill among us, as hoping 

| 

| 


that this is ſo great a load upon our church, 

that it both weakens our ſtrength, and leſ- 
ſens our authority. It is certainly the in- 
ö tereſt of an enemy, to ſuffer the body to 
which he oppoſes himſelf, to he under as 
CE 2332 and to be liable to as much 

| cenſure as is poſſible; whereas every good 

and _ wiſe friend ſtudies to preſerve that bo- 
| dy to. which he unites himſelf, by freeing 
! it from every 7 that. may render it leis 
| acceptable, and lels uſeful. ae: 
i Here I will leave this argument, having, 
| J think, ſaid enough, to. convince all, that 


| bave a true zeal to our church, and that 
| think themſelves bound in gonſcience to 
i obey its rules, and that ſeem to have a par- 
| ticular jealouſie of the civil pers breaking 
| in tao far upon the e authority, 


| that there can be nothing more plain 
| and expreſs, than that our church intends 
10 bring all her. prigfs under the he" 


| took away ſome abuſes, 


obligations poſſible, to conſtant and perſo- 
nal /abour, and that in this ſhe perſues the 
deſigns and canons, not only of the primi- 
tive, and beſt times, hut even of the wr 
ages, ſince none were ever ſo corrupt as 
not to condemn thoſe abuſes by canon, even 
when they maintained them in practice. 
She does not only bind them to this, by 
the charge ſhe appoints to be given, but 
alſo by the vous and promiſes that ſhe de- 
mands of ſuch as are ordained. When all 
this is laid together, and when there ſtands 
nothing on the other fide to balance it, 
but,a law made in a very bad time, that 

bar left pretences 
to cover others; can any man that weighs 
theſe things together, in the fight of GOD, 
and that believes he mult anſwer to him 
for this at the great day, think, that the 
one, how ſtrong ſoever it may be in his 
favour at an earthly tribunal, will be of 
any force in that laſt and dreadful judgment? 
This I leave upon all mens conſciences; 


hoping that they will ſo judge themſelves, 


that they ſhall not be judged of the LORD. 
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07 the due preparation of ſuch a may 


and ought to be put in orders. 


E greateſt good that one can 


tions. Thoſe who have taken an ill ov at 
firſt, will neither be at the pains to look 
over their notions, nor turn ro new me- 
thods; nor will they by any change of 
practice, ſeem to confeſs that they were 
once in the wrong; ſo that if matters that 
are amiſs, can be mended or ſet right, it 
muſt Dy RE thoſe that have nor yet 
ſet out, and that are not yet engaged, 
truer views, and juſter ideas of things. I 
will therefore here lay down the model, 
upon which a clerk is to be formed, and 
will begin with ſuch things as ought to be 
8 and preparatory to his being ini- 

iated into orders. 
Theſe are of two ſorts, the one is of 
ſuch preparations as are neceſſary to give 
is 
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Of the pe, Care) 
his heart and ſoul a right temper, and a tr 
ſenſe of things: The other is of ſuch fu- 
des as are to enable him to go 
through with the ſeveral parts of his duty. 
Both are neceſſary, but the firſt is the 
more indiſpenſable of the two; for a man 
of a good ſoul, may, wich a moderate pro- 

ion of knowledge, do great ſervice in 
the church, eſpec jally if he is fuired with 


an imployment — is not above his talent 


Whereas unſanctified knowledge puffs "UP, 
is infolent and unquiet, it gives 
dal, and occaſions much Ai the 
church. In treating of — qualifications, 
I will watch over my thoughts, not to let 
them riſe to a pitch that is i hes what the 
common frailties of human nature; or the 
age we live in, can bear: And after all, if 
in any thing 1 may ſeem to exceed theſe 
meaſures, it is to be conſidered, that ir is 
natural in propoſing the ideas of things, 
to carry them to what is ie for, which 
is but too often beyond what can be ex- 
pefted ; conſidering both the corruption of 
mankind, and of theſe de ted times. 
Firſt of all then, he that intends to de- 
dicate himſelf to the church, ought, from 
the time that he takes up any ſuch reſohu- 
tion, to enter upon a greater decency of 
behaviour, that his mind may not be _ 
tiated by in habits z which may both 
ſuch bad characters of him, as may ck 
long on him afterwards, and make ſuch ill 
impreſſions 


\ 
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impreſſions on himſelf, as may not be eafily 


worn out or defaced. He ought, above 


all things, to poſſeſs himſelf with a high 


ſenſe of the acbrilian religion, of its truth 
and excellence, of — value of org out 
the dignity of the al care, of the ho-; 
nour of GOD, of the facredneſs of holy 


fauctiom, and of the great truſt that is com- 


mitted to thoſe who: are ſet apart from the 


world, and dedicated to Go n, and to his 


church. He who looks this way, muſt 


break himſelf to the appetites of pleaſure, 


or wealth, of ambition, or authority; he 
muſt conſider, that the region, in which 
he intends to officiate, calls all men to 
great purity and vertue; to a probity and 
innocence of —— ws e and 
gentleneſs, to a humility and ſelf-denial, to 
2 con of the world, and a heavenly- 
mindedneſs, to a patient reſignation to the 


will of Gos, and a readineſs to bear the 


crofs, in the hopes of that everlaſting reward, 
which is reſerved for chriſtians in another 
ſtate: All which was eminently recommen- 
ded by the unblemiſh'd pattern that the 
author of this religion has ſet to all that 
pretend to be his followers. Theſe being 
the obligations which a preacher of the 
goſpel is to lay daily upon all his hearers, 
he ought certainly to accuſtom himſelf 
often to conſider ſeriouſly of them; and 
to think how ſhameleſs and impudent a 
thing it will be in him, to perform offices 
woe | ſuitable 


Rinnen 
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ſuitable to all theſe, and that do ſuppoſe 
them, to be inſtructing the people, and — 
horting them to the practice of them, 
e which 
he teaches others to be. | 
Indeed, to be tied to ſuch an employ- 
ment, While one has not an inward confor- 
mity to it, and complaiſance in it, is both the 
molt unbecoming, the moſt unpleaſant, and 
the moſt — ſtate of life imagin- 
able. Such a perſon will be expoſed to all 
mens cenſures and reproaches, who when 
they ſee things amiſs in his conduct, do 
not only reproach him, but the whole 
church and body to which he belongs; and 
which is more, the religion which he ſeems 
to recommend by bis diſcourſes, t 
his lite and actions, which will always paſs 
for the moſt real declaration of his inward 
ſentiments, are a viſible and continual 
poſition to it. On all theſe thi * 
whoſe thoughts carry him towards the 
church, ought to reflect frequently: No- 
thing is ſo odious as a man that diſagrees 
with his character; a ſoldier that is a cow- 
ard, a courtier that is brutal, an ambaſſa- 
dor that is aljeft, are not ſuch unſeemly 
things, as a bad or vitious, a drunken or 
diſſolute clergyman. But though his ſcan- 


dals ſhould not riſe up to fo high a pitch, 
even a proud and paſſionate, a worldly 
minded and covetous prieft, . gives the lye to 
his diſcourſes ſo palpably, that he cannot 


* 
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epett  rhey. ſhonld have much weight. 
Nor is fiich a man's ſtare of life 5 en 


ant to himſelf, than it is un : 
He is obliged ro be often performing 
ces, and pronouncing diſcourſes, in which, 


if he is not a good man, he not only has 
no pleaſure, bur muſt have a formed aver- 
fion to them. They muſt be the heavieſt 
burden of his life; he muſt often feel fe 
. cret challenges withinz and though he ax 
eſten ſilences theſe, ſuch 2 
reflections are uncomfortable things. He 
is forced to manage himſelf with a perpe- 
tual conſtraint, and to obſerve a decorum in 
his deportment, leſt he fall under a more 
publick cenſure: Now to be bound to ad 
a part, and live with reſtraint one's whole 
life, muſt be a very melancholy thing. He 
eannot go fo quite out of fight of religion, 
and convictions, as other bad men do, who 
live in a perpetual hurry, and à total for- 
_ gerfulneſs of divine matters: They have no 
checks, becauſe they are as ſeldom in the 
way to find them, as is poſſible. But a clerk 
cannot keep himſelf our of their way; he 
muſt remember them, and ſpeak of them, 
ar leaſt upon ſome occaſions, whether he 
will or no: He has no other way to ſecure 
bimſelf againſt them, but by Dung wu 

he can do, to make himſelf abſolutely 
believe them. Negative at hein, wn is, — 
total neglect of all religion, is but too enſi · 
ly arrived at; yet this ſhall nor ſerve his 
turn 
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turn, he muſt build his athcifm upon fore 
bottom, that he may find quiet in it. If 
he is an ignorant man, he is not furniſhed 
with thole flights of wit, and ſhews of 
learning, that mutt ſuppurt it: But if he 
is really learned, he will ſoon be beaten 
out of them; for a learned atheiſm is ſo 
hard a thing to be conceived, that unleſs a 
man's powers are firſt ſtrangely vitiated, it 
is not cafie to ſee how any one can bring 
himſelf to it. There is nothing that can 
ſettle the quiet of an ill prieſt's mind and 
life, bur a ſtupid formality, and a callus that 
be contracts, by his inſenſible way of hand- 
ling divine matters, by which he becomes 
hardned againſt them. But if this ſettles 
him, by ſtupifying his powers, it does put 
him alto fo far out of the reach of convi- 
Rion, in all the ordinary methods of grace, 
that it is ſcarce paſſible he can ever be a- 
wakned; and by co that he can 
be ſaved; and if he periſhes, he muſt fall 
into the loweſt degree of miſery, even to 
the portion of hypocrites: For his whole 
life has been a courſe of Apocriſe in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, which is the 
acting of a part, and the counterfeiting a- 
nother perſon. His ſins have in them all 
poſhble aggravations; they are againſt 
cnowledge and againſt vows, and contrary 


| to his character; they carry in them a de- 


liberate contempt of all the truths and ob- 
ligations of religian; and if „ 
4 oes 
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veglety or of thoſe. who have been hard- 
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does not periſh alone, but carries a ſho 


down with him, either of thoſe who 


ſhed. in ignorance, through: his 


ied in their fins, through his ill example: 


And ſince all this muſt be put to his ac- 


count, it may be juſtly inferred from hence, 


that no man can have a heavier ſſtare in 


the miſeries of another ſtate, than profane 
and wicked clerks. On all theſe things he 


5 ought to imploy his thoughts frequently, 


himſelf, whether he has that ſoft and gen- 


who intends to dedicate himſelf to'G op, 
that ſo he may firmly reſolve not to go on 
with it, till he feels ſuch ſeeds and begin- 
nings of good things in himſelf, that he 
has reaſon to hope, that through the grace 
and aſſiſtance of Go p, he will be an ex- 
ample to others. | | 

He ought more particularly to examine 


tle, that meek and humble, and that cha 
ritable and compaſſionate temper, which 
the goſpel does ſo much preſs upon all chri- 
ſtians, that ſhined ſo eminently through the 
whole life of the bleſſed author of it; and 
which he has ſo ſingularly recommended to 
all his followers ; and that has in it ſo many 
charms and attractives, which do not only 
commend thoſe who have theſe amiable 
vertues, but, which is much more to be re- 
garded, they give them vaſt advantages in 
recommending the doctrine of our ſaviour to 
their people. They are the true 8 
that 
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themſelves, and their labours, how valuable 
ſoeyer otherwiſe they may be, unacceptable 
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that chriftian wiſdom and diſcretion, and 
of that grave and calm deportment, by 
which the clergy ought to carry on and 
maintain their authority. A haughty and 
buffing humour, an impatient and inſolent 
temper, 3 loftideſs of deportment, and a 
peeviſhneſs' of ſpirit, rendering the lives of 
the citrgy,. for the moſt part, bitter to 


and uſeleſs to their uw. A clergyman 
mult be prepared to bear injuries, ro endure 
much unjuſt cenſure and calumny, to ſee 
himſelf often neglected, and others 

red to him, in the eſteem of the people. 
He that takes all this ill, that reſents it, 


and complains of it, does thereby give him- 


ſelf much diſquiet, and to be ſure he will, 
through his peeviſhneſs, rather encreaſe 
than leſſen that contempt, under which be 
is ſo uneaſie; which is both better born, 
and ſooner overcome, by a meek and a low- 
ly temper. A man of this diſpoſition af- 
{as no ſingularities, unleſs the faultineſs of 
thoſe about him, makes his doing his duty 
to be a /ixgularity : He does not ſtudy to 
leſſen the value that is due to others, on 
deſign to encreaſe his own: His low 
thoughts of himſelf, make that he is nei- 
ther aſpiring, nor envying ſuch as are ad- 
vanced : He is prepared to ſtay till Go o, 
in his providence, thinks fit to raiſe him: 
He ſtudies only to deſerve preferment, and 


leaves 
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leaves to others the wringing 
vantage out of che hands © 
give them. Such a preparation of mind 
in a clergyman, diſpoſes him to be happy 
in wharſoever ſtation he may be put, and 
renders the church happy in him: For 
men ſo moulded, even though their tx 
lents ſhould be bur mean, are ſhining 
tights, that may perhaps be at firſt de- 
pi as men of a low ſize, that have 
not preatnels of ſoul enough to aſpire; 
but when they have been ſeen and known 
ſo long, that all appears to be fincere, and 
that the principle from whence this flows, 
is rightly conſidered, then every thing that 
they fay or do, muſt have its due weight: 
The plaineſt and ſimpleſt things that they 
fay have a beauty in them, and will be 
hearkned to as oracles. . 

Bat a man that intends to him- 
A right for the miniſtry of the church, 
muſt, indeed, above all things, endeavour 
to break himſelf to the love of the world, 
either of the wealth, the pomp, or the 
pleaſures of ir. He mult learn to be con 
tent with plain and ſimple diet; and oſten 
even abridge that by true fafting I do not 
call faſting, a trifling diſtinction of meats, 
but a leflening of the quantity, as well as 
the quality, and a contracting the time 
ſpent at meals, that ſo he may have à grea- 


of ad- 
thoſe that 


ter freedom both in his time, and in his 
thoughts; chat he may be more alone, and 
pray. and meditate more, and that 9 he 

ves 
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faves out of his meals, he may give to the 
poor. This is, in ſhort, the true meaſure 
and right uſe of faſting. In cold climates, 
un abſtinence till night, may create diſor- 
ders, and raiſe ſuch a ifurbance both in 
the appetire, and in the digeſtion; that 
this managed upon the practices of other 
countries, eſpecially in young perſons, ma 
really diftratt inſtead of furthering thoſe 
who do it indiſcreetly. In ſhort, faſting; 
unleſs Joined with prayer and altms-giving, 
is of no value in the fight of Go p. It s 
a vaſt advantage to a man to be broken to 
the niceties of his palate, to be content 
with plain food, and even to diſlike deli- 
cacies' and ſtudied diſhes. This will- make 
him cafie in narrower circumſtances, ſince 
a plain bill of fare is ſoon diſcharged. A 
lover of his appetites, and a ſlave to his 
taſte, 3 a mean figure among men, 
and a curvy one among clergymen. 
This 44 to the world muſt raiſe 
one above the affectations of pomp and 
ſtare, of attendance and high living; which, 
to a philoſophical mind, will heavy, 
when the circumſtances he. is in, ſeem to 
impoſe and force it on him. And therefore 
he who has a right ſenſe, finds it is almoſt 
all he can do, to bear thoſe things which 
the tyranny of cuſtom or falſe opmions'pur 
upon him: So far is he from longing for 
them. A man that is truly dead to the 
world, would chuſe much rather to live in 
a lowly and narrow figure, than to be o- 
L bliged 
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bliged to enter into the methods of the 


greatneſs of this world; into which, if the 
conſtitutions and forms of a church and 
kingdom put him, yet he feels himſelf in 
an unnatural and uncouth poſture: It is 
contrary to his own genius and reliſh of 
things; and therefore he does not court 
nor deſire ſuch a ſituation, but even while 
he is in it, he ſhews ſuch a neglect of the 
ſtate of it, and ſo much indifference and 
humility in it, that it appears how little 
power thoſe things have over his mind, 
and how little they are able to ſubdue and 
corrupt it. This mortified man muſt like- 
wiſe become dead to all, the deſigus and 
projects of making a family, or of raiſing 
the fortunes of thoſe that are nearly rela- 
ted to him: He muſt be bountiful and 
charitable z and tho” it is not only lawful 
to him, but a neceſſary duty incumbent on 
him, to make due proviſion for his family, 
if he has any; yet this muſt. be ſo mode- 
rated, that no vain nor ſordid deſigns, no 
indirect nor unbecoming arts, may mix in 
it; no exceſſive wealth, nor great project 
muſt appear; he muſt be contented with 
ſuch a proportion, as may ſet his children 
in the way of a vertuous and liberal edu- 
cation; ſuch as may ſecure them from 
ſcandal and neceſſity, and put them in a 
capacity to ſerve Gon and their genera- 
tion in ſome honeſt employment. But he 


who brings along with him a voluptuous, 
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an ambitious, or a covetous mind, that is 
carnal and earthly minded, comes as a hire- 


ling to feed himſelf and not the flock, be 


comes to ſteal and to defiroy. Upon all this, 
great reflection is to be made concerning 
the motives that determine one to offer 
himſelf to this employment. 

In the firſt beginnings of chriſtianity, 
no man could reaſonably think of taking 
orders, unleſs he had in him the /pirit of 
martyrdom. He was to look for nothing 
in this ſervice, but labour and perſecution : 
He was indeed to live of the altar, and that 
was all the portion that he was to expect in 
this world. In thoſe days an extraordinary 
meaſure of zeal and devotion was neceſſa- 
ry to engage men to ſo hard and difficult 
a province, that how great ſoever its re- 
ward might be in another world, had\ng- 
thing to look for in this, but a narrow 
proviſion, and the firſt and largeſt ſhare of 
the croſs: They were the beſt known, the 


moſt expoſed, and the ſooneſt fallen upon 


in the perſecution. Burt their ſervices and 
their ſufferings did ſo much recommend 
that function in the ſucceeding ages, that 
the faithful thought they could never do 
enough to expreſs their value for it. The 
church came to be richly endowed ; and 
tho ſuperſtition had raiſed this out of mea- 
ſure, yet the extreme went as far to the 
other hand at the reformation, when the 
church was almoſt ſtrip d of all its patri- 

L 2 mony, 
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mony, and a great many churches were 
left ſo poor, that there was not in moſt 
places a ſufficient, nav, not fo much as. a 
neceſſary maintenance reſerved for thoſe 
that were to miniſter in holy things. Bur 
it is to be acknowledged, that there are 
vs ſuch remnants preſerved, that many bene- 
fires of the church ſtill may, and perhaps 
do but too much, work upon mens cor- 
rupt principles, their ambition, and their 
covetouſneſs: And it is ſhrewdly to be ap- 
prehended, that of thoſe who preſent them- 
{elves at the altar, a great part comes, as 
thoſe who followed Fritz, for the loaves : 
Becauſe of the good proſpect they have of 
making their fortunes by the church. 

If this point ſhould be carried too far, 
it might perhaps ſeem to be a pitch above 
humane nature; and certainly very far a- 
bove the degeneracy of the age we live 
in : J ſhall therefore lay this matter, with 
as large an allowance, as I think it can 
bear. It is certain, that fince Go p has 
made us to be a compound of ſoul and body, 
it is not only lauful but ſuitable to the or- 
der of nature, for us in the choice we 
make of the fate of life that we intend to 
purſue, to conſider our bodies, in the next 
place after our ſouls Vet we ought cer- 
rainly to begin with our ſouls, with the 
powers and faculties that are in them, and 
conſider well of what temper they are; and 
what our meafure and capacity is; that fo 
we may chooſe ſuch a courſe of life, for 

which 
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Te which we ſeem to be fitted, and in which 
pft we may probably do the moſt good both 
2 ro our ſelves and others: From hence we 
ole || ought to take our aims and meaſures chief- 
zut ly: But in the next place, we not only 
are may, but ought to conſider our bodies, 
ne- how they ſhall be maintained, in a way 
aps ſuitable to that fate of life, into which we 
or- are engaged. Therefore, 'tho' no man can 
1eir with a good conſcience, begin upon a 
ap- EW worldly account, and reſolve to dedicate 
m- himſelf to the church, merely out of carnal 
regards; ſuch as an advowſon in his fami- 
ves WW ly, a friend that will promote him, or any 
2 of other ſuch like proſpect, till he has firſt 
conſulted his temper and diſpoſition, his 
far, W talents and his capacities; yet, tho' it is 


not lawful to make the regards of this 
world his firſt confideration, and it cannot 
be denied to be a perfecter ſtate, if a man 


ſhould- offer himſelf to the church, having 


whereon to ſupport himſelf, without any 
aſſiſtance or reward out of its patrimony; 
and to be nearer to St. Paul's practice, 
whoſe hands miniſtred to bis neceſſities, and 
who reckoned that in this he had whereof 
to glory, that he: was not burthenſome to the 
churches Vet it is, without doubt, Jawfal 
for a man to deſign that he may ſubſiſt in 
and out of the ſervice of the church: But 
then theſe deſigns muſt be limited to a 


and I ſubſiſtence, to ſuch a moderate proportion, 
at fo | as may maintain one in that ſtate. of life. 
L 3 And 
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And muſt not be let fly by a reſtleſs ambition, 
- and an inſatiable covetouſneſs, as a ravencus 
bird of prey, does at all game. There 
muſt not be a perperual enquiry into the 
value of benefices; and a conſtant impor- 

tuning of ſuch as give them: If Jaws have 

been made in ſome : fates, reſtraining all 

ambitus and aſpirings to civil imployments, 

certainly it were much more reaſonable to 

put a ſtop to the ſcandalous importunities 

that are every where complained of; and 

no where more viſible we" more offenſive 
than at court. This gives a prejudice to 

men that are otherwiſe enclined enough to 
ſearch for one, that can never be removed, 
but by putting an effectual bar in the way 
of that ſcrambling for benefices and prefer- 
ments; which will ever make the lay part 
of mankind conclude, that let us pretend 
what we will, covetouſneſs and ambition are 
our true motives, and our chief vocation. 
It is true, the ſtrange practices of many 
- patrons, and the conſtitution of moſt courts, 
give a colour to excuſe ſo great an inde- 
ceney. Men are generally ſucceſsful in 
thoſe practices, and as long as humane na- 
ture is ſo ſtrong, as all men feel it to be, 
ir will be hard to divert them from a me- 
thod which is ſo common, that to act o- 
therwiſe would look like an affectation of 
ſingularity; and many apprehend, that they 
muſt languiſn in miſery and neceſſity, if 
they are wanting to themſelves, in ſo - 
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neral a practice. And, indeed, if patrons, 
but chiefly if princes would effectually cure 
this diſeaſe, which gives them ſo much 
trouble, as well as offence, they muſt re- 
ſolve to diſtribute thoſe benefices that are 
in their:/gifts, with ſo viſible a regard to 
true goodneſs and real merit, and with ſo 
firm and ſo conſtant an oppoſition to ap- 
plicatiun and importunity, that it may appear 
that the only way to advancement, is to 
live well, to ſtudy hard, to ſtay at home, 9 
and labour diligently; and that applications a 
by the perſons themſelves, or any ſet on 
by chem, ſhall always put thoſe back who 
make them: This would more effectually 
cure ſo great an evil, than all that can be 
ſaid againſt it. One ſucceſsful ſuiter, Who 
carties his point, will promote this di/order 
more than twemy repulſes of others; for 
unleſs the rule is ſeverely carried on, every 
one will run into it; and hope to proſper 
as well as he, who they ſec has got his 
end in it. If thoſe who have the diſpoſi- 
tion of beusſices, to which the cure of ſouls 
is annexed, did conſider. this as a truſt, lodg- 
ed with them, for which they muſt-:n- 
{wer to Gos, and that they ſhall be in a 
a great meaſure accountable for the ſou that 
- may be loſt through the bad choice that 
f they make, knowing it to be bad; if, I 
y ſay, they had this more in their thoughts, 
if than ſo many ſcores of pounds, as the li- 
> ving amounts to; and thought themſelves 
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really bound, as without. doubt they are, 
bay een ee well 
ified and duely prepared, according to 
nature of that benefice which they are 
give; then we might to fee men 


qualifie them - 
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to 
make it their chief ſtudy, to 
ſelves aright ;- ro order their lives, and frame 
their minds, as they ought to do, and to 
carry on their ſtudies with all application 
and diligence; but as lang as the bort mo- 
rthods of application, friendſhip, or intereſt, 


are more effectual than the long and hard 
way of labour and ſtudy ; human nature 
will always carry men to go the ſureſt, the 
eaſieſt, and the quickeſt way to work. 
Aſter all I wiſh it were well conſidered, 
by all clerts, what it is to run withour be- 
ing either called or font ; and fo to thruſt 
_ one's {elf into the vineyard, without ſtaying 
till Gop by his providence puts a piece 
of his work in his hands; this will give a 
man a vaſt eaſe in his thoughts, and a 
t ſatisfaction in all his labours, if he 
mows that no practices of his own, but 
merely the directions of providence, have 
put hit in a poſt. He may well truſt 
the effects of a thing to Go», when the 
cauſes of it do plainly flow from him. And 
though this will appear to a great many 
a hard ſaying, ſo that few will” be able to 
bear it, yet muſt add this to the encou- 
ragement and comfort of ſuch as can re- 
ſolve to deliver themſelves up to the _ 
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 GreCtiong of providence, that I 
any one of thoſe few (roo 
e have been) who were 
maxim, and that have 
r 


if chere bad — fien of heaven 
them ſo ſignally — Boa. 
on God, to deliver —— to his 
care, and to wait till he opens a way for 


their being employed, and lertled in ſuch 
a portion oe ba his husbandry, 2 — 


— — 

arations of mind, with 
bn is to be formed and fon- 
2 And in order to — muſt read 
the ſcriptures much, he m a great 
deal of — * paſſages in chan ths re- 
late to things, by heart, and repeat 
them often to himſelf ; in 
many of the moſt tender and 
p/alms, and many of the moſt 


frequent reffecti 
memory with n 
of thi : The book of proverbs, but chiefly 
ecclefiaſtes, if he can get to underſtand it, 
will beget in him a right view of the-world, 
A you value of things, and a contempt of 
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many objects that ſhine with a filſe luſtre, 


bur have no true worth in them. Some 
of the books taught at /cbools, if read aſter- 
wards, when one is more capable to ob- 
ſerve the ſenſe of them, may be of great 
ule to promote this temper. Twlly's offices 
will give the mind a noble ſett; all his phi- 
loſophical diſcourſes, butichiefly his con/0- 
lation, which though ſome criticks will 
not allow ro-be his, becauſe they fancy-the 
{tile has not all the force and beauty in it 
that was peculiar to him, yet is certainly 
the beſt piece of them all; theſe, I ſay, 
give a good ſavour to thoſe who read them 
much. Phe fatyrical poets, Horace, Juvenal 


and Perſius may contribute wonderfully to 


give a man a deteſtation of vice, and a 


contempt of the common methods of man- 
kind; which they have ſet out in ſuch 


true colours, that they muſt give a very 
generous ſenſe to thoſe Who delight in 
reading them often. Perfias, his ſecond 
fatyr; may well pals for one of the belt le- 
Ctures in divinity. Hieraries upon Pytha- 


goras'swerles, Plutarch's lives; and above all 


che books of heatheniſm, Epictetus and Mar- 


cus Aurelius, contain ſuch inſtructions, that 


one cannot read them too often, nor repals 
them too frequently in his thoughts. But 
when I ſpeak of reading thoſe books, I do not 
mean only to run through them, as one does 
thro' a book of hiſtory, or of notions; they 
muſt be read and weighed with great care, 

till 
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till one is become a maſter of all the thoughts 
that are in them: They are to be oſten 
turned in one's mind, till he is thereby 
wrought up to ſome degrees of that tem- 
per, which they propoſe: And as for chri- 
ſtian books, in order to the framing of one's 
mind aright, I ſhall only recommend The 
whole duty of man, Dr. Sherlock of death 
and judgment, and Dr. Scot's books, in par- 
ticular that great diſtinction that runs 
through them, of the means and of the 
ends of religion. To all which I ſhall add 
one {ſmall book more, which is to me ever 
new and freſh, gives always good thoughts 
and a noble remper. Thomas a Kempis of 
the imitation of chriſt. By the frequent 
reading of theſe books, by the reliſh that 
one has in them by the delight they give, 
and the effects they produce, a man will 
plainly perceive, whether his ſoul is made 
for divine matters or not, what ſuitableneſs 
there is between him and them; and whe- 
ther: he is yet touched with ſuch a ſenſe 
of religion, as to be capable of dedicating 
himſelf to it. 

Jam far from thinking that no man 
is fit to be a prieſt, that has not the tem- 
per which I have been deſcribing, quite 
up to that height in which I have ſer it 
forth; but this I will poſitively ſay, that 
he who has not the ſeeds of it planted in 
him, who has not theſe principles, and 
reſolutions formed to — them, and 
to improve and perfect himſelf in them, 
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& in no wiſe worthy of that holy chara- 
cter. If theſe things ate in him, if 
they are yet but as a grain of muſtard- ſeed, 
yet if there is a life in them and a vital ſenſe 
of the tendencies and effects they muſt 
have; ſuch a perſon, ſo moulded, with 
thoſe notions and impreſſions, and ſuch on- 
ly are qualified, fo as to be able to ſay with 
truth and aſſurance, that they truſt they are 
inwardly moved by the holy ghoſt to undertake 
that office. | 
So far have I difpatch'd the firſt and 
chief part of the preparation neceſſary be- 
fore orders. The other branch of it, relates 
to their learning, and to the knowledpe 
that is neceſſary. I confeſs I look upon 
this as ſo much inferiour to the other, and 
have been convinced by ſo much experi- 
ence, that a great meaſure of piety, with a 
very ſmall proportion of learning, will carry 
one a great way, that I may perhaps be 
thought to come as far ſhort in this, as 1 
might ſeem to exceed in the other. I will 
not here enter into a diſcourſe of throlagical 
learning, of the meaſure that is neceſſary to 
make a compleat divine, and of the methods 
to attain it. I intend only to lay down 
here, that which I look on as the loweſt 
degree, and as that which ſeems indiſpen- 
fably neceſſary, to one that is to be a pve. 
He muſt then underſtand the new teftament 
well. This is the text of our religion, that 
which we preach and explain to oy 3 
TARETC- 
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therefore a man ought to read this fo of · 


ten over, that he may have an idea of the 


whole book in his head, and of the parts 
of it. He cannot have this ſo ſure, unleſs 
he underſtands the Greek ſo well, as to be 
able to find out the meaning of every pe- 
riod in it, at leaſt of the words and phraſes 
of it; any book of annotations or paraphraſe 
upon it, is a great help to a beginner ; Gro- 
tins, Hammond, and Lightfoot are the beſt. 
But the having a great deal of the practical 
and cafie parts of it, ſuch as relate to mens 
lives and their duties, ſuch as ſtrike and 


awaken, direct, comfort, or terrific, are 


much more neceſſary than the more ab- 
ſtruſe parts. In ſhort, the being able to 
ſtare right the grounds of. our hope, and the 
terms of ſalvation, and the having a clear 
and ready view of the new covenant in Chriſt 
Jeſus, is of ſuch abſolute neceſſity, that it 
is a profaning of orders, and a defiling of 
the nay: to bring any into it, that do 
not rightly underſtand this matter in its 
whole extent. Biſhop Pearſon on the creed 
is a book of great learning, and profound 
exactneſs. Dr. Barrow has opened it with 
more ſimplicity; and Dr. Towerſon more 
actically; one or other of theſe mult 
well read and conſidered : But when I 
ſay read, I mean read and read over again, 
ſo oft that one is maſter of one of theſe books 
he muſt write notes out of them, and make 
abridgements of them; and turn them le 
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oft in his thoughts, that he muſt through- 
ly underſtand, and will remember them. 
he muſt read alſo the p/alms over ſo care- 
fully, that he may at leaſt have a general 
notion of thoſe divine hymns; to which 
biſhop Patrick's paraphraſe will help to car- 
ry him. 167 tt N 

A ſyſtem of divinity muſt be read with 
exactneſs: They are almoſt all alike. 
When I was young, Wendelin and Mareſius 
were the two ſhorteſt and fulleſt. Here is 
a vaſt error in the firſt forming of our 
clergy, that a contempt has been caſt on 
that fort of boots; and indeed to riſe no 
higher, than to a perpetual: reading over 
different Hems, is but a mean pitch of 
learning; and the ſwallowing down whole 


items by the lump, has help'd to poſſeſs 


peoples minds too early with prejudices, 
and to ſhut them up in too implicite a fol- 
lowing of others. But the throwing off 
all theſe books, makes that many who have 
read a great deal, yet have no intire body 
of divinity in their head; they have no 
ſcheme or method, and ſo are ignorant of 


ſome very plain things, which could never 


have happened to them, if they had care- 
fully read and digeſted a /y/em into their 
memories. But becauſe this is indeed a 
very low formꝭ therefore ro lead a man 
farther, to have a freer view of divinity, 
to examine things equally and clearly, and 
to uſe his own reaſon, by ballancing the 
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various views, that two great diviſions of 
proteſtants haye, not only in the points 
which they controvert, but in a great 
many others, in which, though they agree 
in the ſame conclufions, yet they arrive at 
them by very different premiſſẽs; I would 
adviſe him that ſtudies divinity, to read two 
larger bodies, writ by ſome eminent men 
of both ſides; and becauſe the lateſt are 
commonly the beſt; Turretin for the whole 
Calueniſt Hypotheſis, and Limburgh for the 
Arminian, will make a man fully the maſier 
of all the notions of both ſides. Or if one 
would ſce how tar middle ways may be 
taken; the Theſes.of Saumur, or le Blanc's 
Theſes, wall compleat him in that. Theſe 
books well read, digeſted into abſtracts, 
and. frequently reviewed or talked over by 
two companions in fiudy, will give a man an 
entire view of the whole body of divinity. 
But by reaſon of that peſt of atheiſm, 
that ſpreads ſo much among us, the foun- 
dations of religion muſt be well laid: Bi- 
ſhop Wiltins's book of natural religion, will 
1 one in the firſt ſteps through the prin- 
ciples that he has laid together in a plain 
and natural method. Grotius his book of the 
truth of the chriſtian religion, with his notes 
upon it, ought to be read and almaſt got 
by heart. The whole controyerſie both of 
atheiſm and deiſm, the arguments both for 
the old and new teſtament, age fully opened, 
with a great variety both e e and 
* R : Teaſon- 
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' reaſoning, in biſhop Szilling fleet's Origines 
* There remains only to direct a ſtudent 
bow to form right notions of practical mat- 
ters; and particularly of preaching. Dr. 
Hammond's practical catechiſin, is a book of 
great uſe; but not to be begun with, a 
too many do: It does require a good deal 
of previous ſtudy, before the force of his 

reaſonings is apprehended; but when one 
ð ready for it, it is a rare book, and ſtares 
the grounds of morality, and of our duty, 
upon true principles. To form one to un- 
derſtand the right method of preaching, 

"the extent of it, and the proper ways of 
application, biſhop Sanderſon, Mr. Faring- 
don, and Dr. Barrow, are the beſt and the 
fulleſt models. There is a valt variety of 
_ other mY pony may be — with an 
equal meaſure of advantage and pleaſure. 
And if from the time chile one A. to 
direct his ſtudies towards the church, he 
would every Lo R D' day read two ſermons 
of any good preacher, and turn them a 


Atte over in his thoughts, this would in- 


ſenſibly in two or three years time, carry 
him very far, and give him a large view of 
the different ways of preaching, and furniſh 
bim with materials for handling a great 
many rexts of ſcripture when he comes to 
BW 4 Lese nns > 4 * A 
And this I have carried my ſtudent 


cbrougt tote ſtudies, 'thar ſeem*ro me fo 
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neceſſary for qualifying him to be an able 
miniſter of the new teſtament, that I cannot 
ſee how any article of this can be well a- 
bated. It may ſeem ſtrange, that in this 
whole direction, I have ſaid nothing con- 
cerning the ſtudy of the fathers or church 
hiffory. But I faid at firft, that a great di- 
ſtinction was to be made between what was 
neceſſary to prepare a man to be a prieſt, 
and what was neceſſary to make him a 
compleat and learned divine. 

The knowledge of theſe things is ne- 
ceſſary to the latter, though they do not 
ſeem ſo neceſſary for the former: There are 
many r___ to be left to the proſecution of 
a divine's ſtudy, that therefore are not men- 
tioned here, not with any deſign to diſparage 
that ſort of learning; for I am now only 
upon that meaſure of knowledge, under 
which I heartily wiſh that no man were 
put in priefs orders; and therefore I have 
paſs d over. many other things, ſuch as the 
more. accurate underſtanding of the. contro- 
verfies between us and the church of Rome, 


and the eur LM diſputes between us and 


the diſſenters of all ſorts; though both the 
one and the other, have of late been open- 
ed with that perſpicuity, that fulneſs of ar- 
gument, and that clearneſs as well as ſoſt- 
neſs of ſtile, that a collection of theſe may 
give a man the fulleſt inſtructions, that is 
ef be found in 2 I know. 8 
perhaps the far greater number wi 
3 think 
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think that I have clogged this, matter too 
much: But I defire theſe may conſider 
how much we do juſtly reckon, that our 


profeſſion is preferrable either to law or me- 
dicine. Now, if this is true, it is not un- 


 __ reaſonable, that ſince thoſe who pretend to 


theſe, mult be at ſo much pains, before 
they enter upon a practice which relates on- 
| ly to mens fortunes, or their perſons, we 
whoſe labours relate to their fouls and their 
eternal ftate, ſhould be at leaſt at ſome con- 
fiderable pains, before we enter upon them. 
Let any young divine go to the chambers of 
a fladem in the inus of court, and fed how 
many books he muſt read, and how 
2 volume of a common-place-book he muſt 
make, he will there ſee through how hard 
a task one muſt go, in a courſe of ma 
years, and how ready he muſt be in all the 
parts of it, before he is called to the bary, 


or can manage haſineſi. How exact muſt 


a phyſician be in amtomy, in ſimples, in 
pharmacy, in the theory of diſeaſes, and 
in the obſervatiom and counſels of doctors, 
before he can either with benozr, or a /afe 


conſcience. undertake practice? He mult be 
ready 


with all this, and in that infinite 
number of hard words, that belong to every 
= of it, to givr ba directions and write 

is bills by _ patient's bed»fade 5 who-can« 
not ſtay till be goes to bis bach and tur 
over his books. If then fo long a courſe 


of duch, and fo much exattuc ind rent 


nels 


. 
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Of the Paſtoral Cure 
neſs in it, is neceſſary to theſe profeſſions ; 
nay, if every mechanical art, even the mean- 


elt, requires a courſe of many years, before 


dne can be a maſter in it, ſhall the nobleſt 
and rhe moſt important of all others, that 
which comes from heaven, and leads thi- 
ther again; ſhall that which Go p has ho- 
noured ſo highly, and to which laws and 
govertunents have added ſuch privileges 

eneourugements, that is employ'd in 
the ſublimeſt exerciſes, which require a 
proportioned worth in thoſe who handle 


them, to maintain their value and dignity 


in the eſteem of the world; ſhall all this, 
I fay, be eſteemed fo low a thing in our 
eyes, that a much leſs degree of time and 
ſtudy, is neceſſary to arrive at it, than at 
the moſt ſordid of all trades whatſoever ? 
And yet after all, a man of a tolerable ca- 
deptee of application, 
th well, and exactly, 
in two years time. I am very ſure by many 
an experiment I have made, that this may 
be done in a much leſs compaſs : But be- 
cauſe all men do not go alike quick, have 
not the ſame force, nor the ſame applica- 
tion, therefore I reckon two yeats for it; 
which I do thus divide: One year before 
* orders, and _ 5 — them 
prieſts vrders. And cum this be thought 

a hard impoſition? Or do not thoſe, Who 
think thus, give great occaſion to the con- 
tampt of the clergy, if they give the world 
M 2 cauſe 
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cauſe to obſerve, that how much ſoever 
we may magnify our profeſſion, yet by our 


practice, we ſhew that we do judge it the 


meaneſt of all others, which is to be ar- 
rived at upon leſs previous ſtudy and pre- 
paration to it, than any other whatſoever? 
Since I have been hitherto ſo minute, I 
will yet divide this matter a little lower 


into thoſe parts of it, without which, dea- 


cons orders ought not to be given, and thoſe 
to be reſerved to the ſecond year of ſtudy. 
To have read the new teſtament. well, ſo as 


to carry a great deal of it in one's memory, 


to bave a elear notion of the ſeveral books 
of it, to underſtand well the nature and 
the conditions of the covenant of grace, 
and to have read one Hſtem well, ſo as 
to be maſter of it, to underſtand the 
whole catechetical matter, to have read Wil- 
kins and Grotius; this, I ſay, is that part of 
this task, which I propoſe before one is 
made deacon. The reſt, though much the 
larger, will go the eaſier, if thoſe founda- 
tions are once well laid in them. And up- 


on the article of ſtudying the ſcriptures, I 


will add one advice more. . 
There are wo methods in reading them, 
the one ought to be merely critical, to find 
out the meaning and coherence of the ſe- 
veral parts of them, in which one runs ca- 
ſily through the greater part, and is only 
pbliged to ſtop at ſome harder paſlages, 
) lh % 4 
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which may be marked down, and learned 


men are to be conſulted upon them: Thoſe 


that are really hard to be explained, are 


both few, and they relate to matters that 
are not ſo eſſential to chriſtianity; and there- 
fore after one has in general ſeen what is 
ſaid upon theſe, he may put off the fuller 
conſideration of that to more leiſure, and 
better opportunities. But the other way of 
reading the ſcriptures, is to be done mere- 
ly with a view to practice, to raiſe devo- 
tion, to encreaſe piety, and to give good 


thoughts and ſevere . In this a man 


is to imploy himſelf much. This is a book 
always at hand, and the rm a great 
deal of it always by heart, is the belt part of a 
clergyman's ſtudy ; it is the foundation, and 
lays in the materials for all the reſt. This 
alone may furniſh a man with a noble ſtock 
of lively thoughts, and ſublime expreſſions; 
and therefore it muſt be always reckoned as 
that, without which all other things a- 
mount to _— and the chief and main 
ſubject of the ſtudy, the meditation, and 
the diſcourſes of a clergyman. 
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CHAP. vill. 
Of the functions and Iabours of clerg y- 


men. 


# 


Hare in the former chapter laid 
Sag. down. the model and method, 
by which a clerk is to be for- 
wmed and prepared: I come 
now. to conſider his courſe of life, his pub- 
lick functions, and his ſecret labours, In 
this, as well as in the former, I will ſtudy 
to conſider what mankind can bear, rather 
than what, may be offered in a fair idea, 
that is far aboye what we can hope ever 
to bring the world to. As for a prieſt's 
life, and converſation, ſo much was ſaid in 
tbe former chapter; in which as a prepar 
ration to orders, it. was propoſed what, he 
ought to be, that I may now be the ſhor- 
ter on this article. | 
The clergy have one great advantage, 
ay hay all the reſt of the world, in this 
reſpect, beſides all others, that whereas the 
particular callings of other men, prove to 
them great diſtractions, and lay many temp- 
ions, in their way, to divert them _ 
| mind- 
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minding their high and holy calling of being 
cbriſtians, it is quite otherwiſe with the cler- 
gy, the more they follow their private cal- 
lings, they do the more certainly advance 
their general one: The better prieſts they 
are, they become allo the better chriftiens : 
Every part of their calling, when well per- 
formed, raiſes good thoughts, brings good 
ideas into their mind, and tends both to 
encreaſe their knowledge, and quicken their 
ſenſe of divine matters. A prieſt therefore 
is more accountable to G op, and the 
portment, and will be more 
ſeverely accounted with than any other per- 
{on whatſoever. He is more watched over 
and obſerved than all others: Very good men 
will be, even to a cenſure, jealous of him; 
very bad men will wait for his halting, and 
inſult upon it; and all forts of perſons, will 
be willing to defend themſelves againſt the 
authority of his doctrine and admonitions 
by this, &e /ays but does nat; and though 


our ſaviour charged his diſciples and follow ⸗- 


ers, to hear thoſe who ſat in Moſes his chair, 
and to obſerve and do whatſoever they bid 
them obſerve, but not ta do after their works, 
for they ſaid and did nat; the world will 
reverſe this quite, and conſider rather how 
a clerk ue, than what he /ays. They 
ſee the one, and from it conclude what he 


himſelf thinks of the other; and ſo will 


believe themſelves not a little juſtified, if 
khey can fay that they did no worſe, than 
4 as 
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as they faw their miniſter do before 
them. yo bp 
Therefore a prieſt” muſt not only abſtain 


from groſs ſcandals, but keep at the fur- 


theſt diſtance from them: He muſt not 


only not be drunk, but he muſt not fit a 
tipling; nor go to taverns or ale-houſes, 


except ſome urgent occaſion requires it, and 
ſtay no longer in them, than as that occa- 
ſion demands it. He muſt not only abſtain 
from acts of lewdneſs, but from all inde- 
cent beheviour, and unbecoming raillery. 
Gaming and plays, and every thing of that 
fort, which is an approach to the vanities 
and diſorders of the world, - muſt be avoid- 


ed by him. And unleſs the ſtraitneſs of 


his condition, or his neceſſities force it, he 
ought to ſhun all other cares, ſuch as, not 
only the farming of grounds, but even the 
teaching of ſchools, ſince theſe muſt of 
neceſſity take him off both from his labour 
and ſtudy. Such diverſions as his health, 
or the temper of his mind, may render pro- 
per for him, ought to be manly, decent 
and grave; and ſuch as may neither poſſeſs 
his mind or time too much, nor give a 
bad character of him to his people: He 
muſt alſo avoid too much familiarity with 
bad people; and the ſquandring away his 
time in too much vain and idle diſcourſe. 
His chearfulneſs ought to be frank, but 
neither exceſſive nor licentious: His friends 
and his garden ought to be his chief diver- 


ſions 
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Of the Paſtoral Care. 
ſions, as his ffudy, and his'pariſs ought to 
be his chief imployments, He mult ſtill 
carry on his ſtudy, making himſelf an 
abſolute maſter of the few he has, 
till his circumſtances grow larger, that 
he can purchaſe more. He can have 
no pretence, if he were ever ſo narrow in 
the world, to ſay, that he cannot get, not 
only the collefs, but the pſalms, and the 
new teſtament by heart, or at leaſt a great 
yew of them. If there be any books be- 
onging to his church, ſuch as Jewel's 
works, and the book of martyrs,” which lie 
tearing in many places, theſe he may read 
over and over again, till he is able to furniſh 
himſelf better, I mean with a greater va- 
riety ; bur let him furniſh himſelf ever fo 
t well, the reading and underſtanding the 
e ſcriptures, chiefly the pſalms and the new te- 
f ſament, ought to be ſtill his chief ſtudy, 
r till he becomes ſo converſant in them, that 
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„5 he can both ſay many parts of them, and 
ö explain them without book. 

* It is the only viſible reaſon of the Jews 
(s adhering ſo firmly to — that 
a during the ten or twelve of their e- 


e ducation, their youth are ſo much practiſed 
h | to the ſcriptures, to weigh every word in 
is them, and get them all by heart, that it 
b. is an admiration, to fee how ready both 


It men and women among them are at it; 
ls their: rabbies have it to that perfection, that 


they 
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have the concordance of their whole 
ible in their memories, which gives them 
vaſt advantages, when they are to argue 
with any that are not ſo ready as they are 
in the ſcriptures: Our task is much ſhorter 
and caſter, and it is a reproach, eſpecially 
to us proteſtants, who found our religion 
merely on the ſcriptures, that we know 
the new teffament ſo little, which cannot 
be excuſed. | | 

With the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, or ra- 
ther as a part of it, comes in the ſtudy of 


the fathers, as far as one can go; in theſe 


their apologres, and epifiies, are chiefly to be 
read, for theſe give us the beft view of 
thoſe times: Bals and Ghriſaſtom's fer- 
mons, are by much the beſt. To theſe 
ftudies, hiſtory comes in as a noble and plea- 
fant addition; that gives a man great views 
of the providence of Go, of the nature 
of man, and of the conduct of the world. 
This is above no man's capacity; and though 
ſome hiſtories are better than others; yet 
any hiſtories, ſuch as one can get, are to 
be read, rather than none at all. If one 
ean compaſs it, he ought to begin with. the 
hiſtory af the church, and there at the 
head, Foſtphus ; and ge on with Enſahins 
Socrates, and the other hiſtorians, that are 
commonly bound: together; and then go 
to other later collectors of ancient hiſtory: 
the hiſtory of our own: church and coun» 
try is to come next; then the _ 
ree 
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Greek, and Roman hiſtory, and after that, 


3s much hiſtory, geography, and books of 
travels as can be had, wi give an eaſie and 
a uſeful entertainment, and will furniſh one 
with great variety of good thoughts, and 
of pleaſant, as. well as edifying diſcourſe. 
As for all other ſtudies, every. one muſt 
follow his inclinations, his capacities, and 
that which he can procure to himſelf. 
The books that we learn at ſchools are ge- 


nerally laid aſide, with this Fries that 


they were the labours as well as the ſorrows 
of our childhood and education; but they are 
among the beſt of books: The Greek and 
Roman authors have a ſpirit in them, a 
force both of thought and expreſſion, that 
later ages have not been able to imitate : 
Buchanan only excepted, in whom, more 
particularly in bis gſalms, there is a beauty 
and life, an exactneſs as well as a liberty, 


that cannot be imitated, and ſcarce enough 


commended. The ſtudy and practice of 
phy/ick, eſpecially that which is ſafe and 
fimple, puts the clergy in a ca ay of 

| of rendring 


doing great acts of charity, and 
N perſons and baum very accep- 


bath. 
table to their peaplez it will procure their 
being ſoon ſent for by them in ſickneſs, 
and it will give them great advantages in 
ſpeaking to chem of their ſpiritual concerns, 


but in this nothing that is n 
mix. . 5 | 
| Theſe 
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- Theſe Vught to be the chief ſtudies of 
the clergy. But to give all theſe their full 


effect, a prieſt that is much in his ſtudy, 
ought ro imploy a great part of his time 
in ſecret and fervent prayer, for the dire- 
ction and bleſſing of Gop in his labours, 
for the conſtant aſſiſtance of his holy fpirit, 
and for a lively ſenſe of divine matters, 
that fo he may feel the impreſſions of them 

ow deep and ſtrong upon bis thoughts. 

his, and this only, will make him go on 
with his work, without wearying, and be 
always rejoicing in it: This will make his 
expreſſions of theſe things to be happy and 
noble, when he can bring them our of the 
good treaſure of bis heart, that is eyer full, 
and always warm with them. 


From his ſtudy, I go next to his pub- 


ck functions: He muſt bring his mind to 
an in ward and feeling fenfe of thoſe thin 

that are prayed for in our offices : That will 
make him pronounce them with an equal 
meaſure of gravity and affection, and with 


2 due ſlowneſs and emphaſis. I do not 


love the theatrical way of the church of 
Rome, in which it is à great ſtudy, and a 
long practice, to learn in every one of 
their offices, how they ought to compoſe 
their looks, geſture, and voice; yet a light 
wandring of the eyes, and. a haſty running 
through the prayers, are things highly un- 
becoming; they do very much leſſen the 
majeſty of our worſhip, and give our ene- 
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mies advantage to call it dead and formal, 
when they ſee plainly, that he who offici- 
ates is dead and formal in it. A deep ſenſe 
of the things prayed for, a true recollection 
and attention of ſpirit, and a holy earneſt- 
neſs of ſoul, will give a compoſure to the 
looks, and a weight to the pronunciation, 
that will be tem 
on the one hand, and levity on the other. 
As for preaching, I refer that to a chap- 
ter apart. | 


A miniſter ought to inſtruct his people 


frequently of the nature of baptiſm, chat 
they may not go about it merely as a ce- 
remony, as it is too viſible the greater part 
do; but that they may conſider it as the 
dedicating their children to Go p, the of- 
fering them to chriſt, and the holding 
them thereafter as his, directing their chief 
care about them, to the breeding them up 


in the nurture and admonition of the LO R D. 


There muſt be care taken to give them all 
a riht notion of the uſe of god-fathers and 
god-mothers, which is a good inſtitution, to 
procure. a double ſecurity for the education 
of children; it being to be ſuppoſed, that 
the common ties of nature and religion, 
bind the parents fo ſtrongly, that if they 
are not mindful of theſe, a ſpecial vow 
would put a new force in them, and 
therefore a collateral ſecurity is alſo demand- 
ed, both to ſupply their defects, if they 
are faulty, and to take care of the religious 


uca- 
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education of the infant, in caſe the patents 
ſhould happen to die before that is done; 
and therefore no god: father or god-mother 
are to be invited to that office, but ſuch 
with whom one would truſt the care of 
the education of his child; nor ought any 
to do this office for another, but he that 
is willing to charge himſelf with the edy- 
cation of tbe child for whom he anſwers. 
But when ambition or vanity, favour or 
preſents, are the conſiderations upon which 
thoſe ſureties in baptiſm are choſen z great 
adyantage is hereby given to thoſe who 
reject infant baptiſm, and the ends of the 
church in this inſtirution are quite defeat - 
ed; which are both the making the ſecu- 
rity chat is given for the children ſo much 
the ſtronget, and the eſtabliſhing an en- 
dearmemt and a tenderneſ between fami- 
lies; this being, in its own nature, 90 
ſmall rye, how little ſoever it may be ap- 
prehended or underſtood. 
| Great Gare muſt be tuken in the itſtru- 
Qion of the youth: The bare ſaying the 
catechiſm by rote, is a ſmall matter; it 6 
neceſſary to make them underſtand the 
weight of every word in it: And for this 
end, every prieſt, that minds his duty, will 
find that no part of it is ſo uſeful to his 
people, as once every year to go through 
the whole church catechiſm, word by word, 

be 
no 


and make his people underſtand the _—_— 
tance of every tittle in it. This w 
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no hard labour to himſelf; ＋ . has 
once gathered together the places of ſcrip- 
ture chat relate to every article, and — 
ed ſome clear illuſtrations, and eaſie ſimi- 
lies to make it underſtood; his chatechetical 
diſcourſes, during all the reſt of his life, 
will be only the going over that fame mat- 
ter again and again; by this means his peo- 
ple will come to have all this by heart; 
they will know what to fay upon it ar 
home to theie children; and they will un- 
derſtand all his ſermons the better, when 


they have once had a clear notion of all 


thoſe terms that muſt run through them; 
for thoſe not being underſtood, renders 
them all unintelligible. A diſcourſe of this 
ſort would be generally of much greater 
edification than an afternoon's ſermon : It 
ſhould not be too long; too much muſt not 
be faid at a time, nor more than one point 
opened; a quarter of an hour is time ſuf- 
ficient; for it will grow tedious, and be 
too little remembered, if it is half an hour 
long. This would draw- an aſſembly to 
evening prayers, Which we ſee are but too 


much neglected, when chere is no fort of 


diſcourſe or ſermon accompanying them. 


And the practiſing this, during the fix 
months of the year, in which the days are 
long, would be a very means, 
both to inſtruct the and to bring 
them to a mote religious obſervation of the 
Lon d' day; which is one of the pow- 


erfulleſt 
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erfulleſt' inſtruments for the carrying on, 
and advancing of religion in the world. 
With catechiſing, a miniſter is to join 
the preparing thoſe whom he inſtructs to 
be confirmed, which is not to be done mere- 
ly upon their being able to ſay over ſo 
many words by rote. It is their renewing 
their baptiſmal vow in their own perſons, 
which the church deſigns by that office 3 
and the bearing in their own minds, a 
ſenſe of their being bound immediately by 
that, which their ſureties then undertook 
for them: Now to do this in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that it may make impreſſion, - and 
have a due effect upon them, they muſt 
ftay, till they themſelves underſtand what 
they do, and till they have fome ſenſe and 


affection to it; and therefore till one is of 


an age and diſpoſition fit to receive the 
holy ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, and 
deſires to be confirmed, as a ſolemn pre- 
paration and qualification to it, he is not 
yet ready for it: For in the common man- 
agement of that holy rite," it is but too vi- 
ſible, that of thoſe multitudes that croud 
to it, the far greater part, come merely as 
if they were to receive the biſhop's bleſ- 
ſing, without any ſenſe of the vow made 
by them, and of their rene wing their bap- 


tiſmal engagement in it. Se 
As for the greateſt and ſolemneſt of all 
the inſtitutions of chriſt, ' the commemo- 
rating his death, and the pattaking of it 
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| Of the Paſtoral Care: 

in the Lord's Supper; this muſt be well-ex< 
plained to the people, to preſerve them 
from the extreams of ſuperſtition and irre- 
verence; to raiſe in them à great ſenſe of 


- the goodneſs of GO, that appeared in 
the death of chriſt; of his love to us, of 


the ſacrifice he once offered, and of the 
interceſſion which he ſtill continues to 
make for us: A ſhare in all which is there 


federally offered to us, upon our coming 


under engagements, to anſwer our part of 


the covenant, and to live according to the 
rules it ſets us: On theſe things he ought 
to enlarge himſelf not only in his ſermons, 
but in his catechetical exerciſes, and in pri- 
vate diſcourſes; that ſo he may give his 
people right notions of that ſolemn part of 
worſhip; that he may bring them to de- 
light in it; and may neither fright them 


from ir, by raiſing their apprehenſions of 


it to a ſtrictneſs that may terrifie too much, 


nor encourage them in the too common 
practice of the dead and formal receiving, 


at the great feſtivals, as a piece of decency - 


recommended by cuſtom. tere 
About the time of the ſacrament, 
miniſter that knows any one of his 9 
guilty of eminent ſins, ought to go and 
admoniſh him to change his courſe of life, 
or not to profane the table of the LORD; 
and if private admonitions have no effect, 
then, if his ſins are publick and ſcandalous, 
he ought to deny * the ſacrament; and 


upon 
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upon that he ought to take the method 
which is ftill left to the church to make 
finmers aſhamed, to ſeparate them from holy 
Ibings, till they have edified the church as 
much by their repentance, and the out ward 
profeſſion of it, as they had formerly ſcan- 
dalized it by their diſorders. This we muſt 
confeſs, that though we have great reaſon 
to lament our want of the gouly diſcipline 
that was in the primitive church, yet we 
have till authority for a great deal more 
than we put in practice. Scandalous per- 
ſons ought, and might be more frequently 
preſented than they are, and both private 
and publick admonitions might be more 
uſed than they are. There is a flatneſs in 
all theſe things among us. Some are wil- 
ling to do nothing, becauſe they cannot do 
all that they ought to do; whereas the 
right way for procuring an enlargement ot 
our authority, is to uſe that we have well; 
not as an engine to gratifie our own or 
other peoples paſſions, not to vex people, 
nor to look after fees, more than the cor- 
rection of manners, or the ediſication of 
the people. If we begin much with pri- 
vate applications, and brought none into our 
eourts, till it was viſible that all other ways 
had been unſucceſsful, and that no regard 
Was had either to perſons or parties, to 

s opinions or intereſts, we might again 
bring our courts into the eſteem which they 
ought to have, but which they have — 


— 
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are things 
the law cannot fall, fo they are the moſt 
important and neceſſary of all others; 
and the mote praiſe worthy, the freer they 


Of the Paſtoral Care 
moſt entirely loſt : We can never hope to 
bring the world to bear the Toke of Cbriſt, 
and the order that he has appointed to be 
kept up in his church, ef noting thoſe that 
walk diſorderly, of feparating our = oe from 
them, ef baving no no, not {0 
much as to eat with them, as long as we give 


them cauſe to apprehend, that we intend 


by this to bring them under our yoke, to 
ſubdue them to us, and to rule them with a 
rod of iron: For the truth is, mankind is 
ſo ſtrangly compounded, that it is very 


hard to reſtrain ecciefaftical tyranny on the 


one hand, without running to a Jawle/s li- 
centiouſneſs on the other; to ſtrangly does 


"os: I have gone through the publick 
functions of a prieſt; and in ſpeaking of 
the laſt of theſe, I have broke in upon the 
third head of his duty, his private labours 
in his . He underſtands little the na- 
ture and the obligations of the prieftly of- 


1 B. arc by 


. publick appointments; in 
he is —— the laws of the 


— 4 how feeble ſocver they may be as 
to other things, will have their courſe; 


bur as the 


private duties of the paſtoral care, 
upon which the cognizance of 


Na. ue, 


the world love cxtreams, and avoid à tem- 
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1 Of the Paſtoral Care. 
are, and the leſs forced by the compulſion 
of law. As to the publick functions, eve- 
man has his rule; and in theſe all are 
almoſt alike z every man, eſpecially if his 


lungs are goods can read prayers, even in 
the largeſt co tion; and if he has a 
right taſte, can but chooſe good ſer- 


mons, out of the many that are in print, 
he may likewiſe ſerve them well that way 
too. But the difference between one man 
and another, ſhews it {elf more ſenſibly in 
his private labours, in his _ deport- 
ment, in his modeſt and difcreet way of 
procuring reſpeſt to himſelf, in his treatin 

his pariſh, either in reconciling ſuch dif- 
ferences as may happen to be among them, 
or in admoniſhing men of rank, who ſer 
an ill example to others, which ought al- 
ways to be done in that way, which will 
probably have the beſt effect upon them; 
Therefore it muſt be done ſecretly, and 
with expreſſions of tenderneſs and reſpect 
for their perſons : Fit times are to be cho- 
ſen for this; it may be often the beſt way 
to do it by letter: For there may be 
ways fallen upon, of reproving the worft 
men, in ſo ſoft a manner, that if they are 
not reclaimed, yet they ſhall not be irri- 
tated or made worſe by it, which is but 
too often the effect of an indiſcreet re- 
proof. By this a miniſter may ſave the 
ſinner's ſoul; he is ar leaſt /ure to fave his 
own, by having diſcharged - his duty to- 
. wards his people. One 
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o/ the Paſtoral Care. 
One of the chief parts 


barely when one is ſent for: He is to go 
as ſoon as he hears that any of his flock 
are ill: He is not to ſatisfie himſelf with 
going over the office, or- giving them the 


ſacrament when defired: He ought to in- 


form himſelf of their courſe of lite, and of 
the temper of their mind, that ſo he ma 


apply himſelf to them accordingly. If 


they are inſenſible, he ought to awaken 


them with the terrors of Gop; the judg- 


ment and the wrath to come: He mult 
endeavour to make them ſenſible of their 
fins; particularly of that which runs thro? 
moſt mens lives, their forgetting and neg- 
lecting Go p and his ſervice, and their ſet- 
ting their hearts ſo inordinately upon the 
world: He muſt ſet them on to examine 
their dealings, and make them ſeriouſly to 
conſider, that they can expect no mercy 
from Go p, unleſs they reſtore whatſoever 
they may have got unjuſtly from any other, 
by any manner of 585 even though their 
y 


title were confirm 
any other fins to their charge, that he has 
reaſon to ſuſpect them guilty of; and mult 
preſs them to all ſuch acts of repentance as 


they are then capable of. If they have 


been men of a bad courſe of life, he muſt 


give them no encouragement to hope much 
from this death-bed repentance; yet he is to 
ſer them to implore the mercies of GO D 

N 3 in 


of the paſtoral 
care, is the vi/ithng the fick 3 not to be done 


law : He 1s to lay - 
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Of tbe Paſtoral Care. 
in Cbriſt Jeſus, and to do all they can to 
enn © favour. But unless the ſickneſs 
has been of a long continuance, and that 
the perſon's repentance, his patience, his 
piety has been very extraordinary, during 
the courſe of it, he mult be ſure- to give 
him no poſitive ground of hope; but leave 
him to the mercies of GO D. For there 
cannot be any greater treachery. to ſouls, 
that is more fatal and more pernicious, than 
the giving quick and eaſy hopes, upon ſa 


| ſhort, fo forced, and fo imperfect a repen- 


tance. It not only makes thoſe perſons periſh 


ſecurely themſelves, but it leads all about 


them to deſtruction; when they fee one, 


of whoſe bad life and late repentance they 


have been the witneſſes, put ſo ſoon in 
hopes, nay, by ſome unfaithful guides, 
made ſure of ſalvation; this muſt make 
them go on very ſecure in their fins, when 
they ſce how ſmall a meaſure of repentaure 
ſers all right at laſt: All the order and ju- 
ſtice of a nation would be preſently diſ- 
ſolved, ſhould the howlings of criminals, 
and their promiſes of amendment, work 
on juries, judges, or princes: So the hopes 
that are given to death-bed penitents, muſt 
be a moſt effectual means to root out the 
ſenſe of religion of the minds of all that 
ſec it; and therefore, though no dying 
man is to be driven to deſ/pair, and left to 
die obftinate in his fins; yet if we love 
the fouls of our people, if we ſet a due Fa 

us 


Of the Paſtoral Care. 
ue on the blood of chriſt, and if we are 
touched with any ſenſe of the honour or 
intereſts of religion, we muſt not ſay any 
thing that may encourage others, who are 
but too apt of themſelves to put all off to 
the laſt hour. We can give them no hopes 
from the nature of the goſpel covenaut; yet 
after all, the beſt thing a dying man can 

do, is to repent; if he recovers, that may 
be the ſeed and beginning of a new life, 
and a new nature in him: Nor do we 

know the meaſure of the riches of GO D's 

grace and mercy; how far he may think 
fit to exert it beyond the conditions and 

promiſes of the neu covenant, at leaſt, ro 
the leſſening of ſuch a perſons miſery in 
another ſtate. We are ſure he is not with- 
in the new cavenant 5 and fiance he has not 
repented, according to the ten of it, we 
dare not, unleſs we betray. our commiſſion, 
give any hopes beyond it. But one of the 
chief cares of a miniſter about the ſick, 
ought to be to exact of them ſolemn vows 
and promiſes, of a renovation of life, in caſe 
GoD ſhall raiſe them up again; and theſe 
ought to be demanded, not only in gene- 
ral words, but if they have been guilty of 
any ſcandalous diſorders, or any other ill 
practices, there ought to be ſpecial promiſes 
made with relation to thoſe. And upon 
the recovery of ſuch perſons, their mini- 
ſters ought to put them in mind of their 
engagements, and a all the due freedom 1 
+ | 


Of the Paſtoral Care. 


of admonitions and reproof, upon their 
les looſe from them. In ſuch a caſe 


they ought to leave a terrible denunciation 
of the judgments of Gop upon them, 
and ſo, at leaſt, they acquit themſelves. 
There is another fort of fick perſons, who 
abound more in tons chan in the coun- 
try; thoſe are the troubled in mind: Of 
thele there are two forts, ſome have com- 
mitted enormous ſins, which kindle a ſtorm 
in their conſciences; and that ought to be 
cheriſhed, till they have compleated a re- 
pentance proportioned to the nature and 
degree of their ſin. If wrong has been done 
to another, reparation and reſtitution muſt 
be made to the utmoſt of the party's power. 
If Blood has been ſhed, a long. courſe of 
| faſting and prayer; a roral abſtinence from 
Wine, if drunkenneſs gave the riſe to it; a 
making up the loſs to the family, on which 
it has fallen, muſt be enjoyned. But, alas! 
the greater part of thoſe. that think they 
are troubled 'in mind, are melancholy hy- 
pochondriacal people, who, what through 
ſome falſe opinions in religion, what thro' 
a foulneſs of blood, occaſioned by their un- 
wiive courſe of life, in which their minds 
work too much, bec: auſe their bodies arc 
too little ;mploy'd, fall under dark and 
cloudy apprehenſions; z of which they can 
give no clear nor good account. This, in 
| th he greateſt part, is to be removed by ſtrong 
and chalybeate medicines z yer ſuch perſons 
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are to be much pitied, and a little humour - | 
ed in their diſtemper. They: muſt be di- 
verted from think! 8 1 — too 5 
much alone, or 1 on 4 
thoughts that are too hard for — to | 
maſter,  _ 

- The opinion that has had the chief in- 
fluence in raiſing theſe diſtempers, has been 
that of praying by the ſpirit; when a flame 
of thonght, a melting in the brain, and the 
abounding in tender expreſſions, have been 
thought the effects of the ſpirit, moving 

all thoſe ſymptoms of a warm temper. 

Now in all people, eſpecially in perſons of 

a melancholy diſpoſition, that are much 

alone, there will be a great diverſity, with 
relation to this, at di t times: Some- 

times theſe heats will riſe and flow copi- 

ouſly, and at other times there will be a 

damp upon the brain, and a dead dryneſs 
in = {pirits. This to men that are pre- 

y poſſeſſed with the opinion, now ſet forth, 
y- will appear as if Go p did ſometimes ſhine 
h | out, aud at other times hide his face; and 
0 fince this laſt will be -the moſt frequent in 
n- men of that temper, as they will be apt to 
ds be lifted up, when they think they have a 
re fulneſs 0 * ſpirit in 8 ſo they will be 

nd as much caſt down when that is with- 

an drawn; they will conclude from it, that 
in GOD is angry with them, and ſo reckon 
ng that they muſt be in a very dangerous con- 

AS dition: Upon this, a vaſt variety — trou- 

re | bleſome 
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Of #he Paſtoral Care. 
ſeruples will ariſe, out of 
thing that they either do or have — 
If then a miniſter has occaſion to treat any 
in this condition, he muſt make them ap- 
ehend that the heat or coldneſs of their 
— is the effect of temper, and flows 
from the different ſtate of the animal ſpi- 
ritt, which have their diſeaſes, their hot 
and their cold fits, as well as the blood 
has; and therefore no meaſure can be taken 
from theſe, either to judge for or againſt 
themſelves. They are to confider what 
are their principles and reſolutions, ' and 
what's the ſettled courſe of their life; up- 
on theſe they are to form ſure judgments, 
and not upon any thing that is ſo c 
ting and inconſtant as fits or humours. 
Another part of a prieſt's duty is, with 
relation to them that are without, I mean, 
that are not of our body, which are of 
the fide of the charth of Rome, or among 
the diffenters. Other churches and bodies 
are noted for their zeal in making proſe- 
hes, for their reſtleſs endeavours, as well 
as their unlawful methods in it; they 
reckoning, perhaps, that all will be ſancti- 
fied by the encreafing their party, which 
is the true name of making converts, except 
they become at the ſame time good men, as 
well as votaries to a ſide or cauſe. We 
are certainly very remiſs in this of both 
hands, little pains is taken to gain either 
upon papiſt or nou-confermiſt; the law has 
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bleſome 
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Of the. Paſtoral Cave, 
been ſo much truſted to, that that method 
only was thought ſure z it was much va- 
laed, and others at the ſame time as much 
neglected; and whereas at firſt, without 
force 7 2 — forty — _ Po- 

y, from the prevailing religion, 
= reduced to a handful ; — en now, 
in above twice that number of years, made 
very little progreſs. The favour ſhew'd 
them from our court, made us ſeem, as it 
were, unwilling to diſturb them in their 
religion; ſo that We grew at laſt to be 


kind to them, to look on them as harmleſs 


and inoffenſive neighbours, and even to 
cheriſh and comfort them : We were very 
near the being convinced of our miſtake, 
by a terrible and dear bought experience. 

ow they are again under hatches z cer- 
tainly it becomes us both in charity to 
them, and in regard to our own ſafety, to 
ſtudy to gain them by the force of reaſon. 
and perſuaſion ; by ſhewing all kindneſs to 
them, and thereby diſpoſing them to hearken 
to the reaſons that we may lay before them. 
We ought not to give over this as deſpe- 
rate, upon a few unſuccelsful attempts; but 
muſt follow them in the meekueſs of chriſt, 
that ſo we may at laſt prove happy inſtru» 
ments, in delivering them from the blind- 


nels and captivity they are kept under, 
and the idolatry and ſuperſtition they ve 
in: We ought to viſit them often in a 
ſpirt of love and charity, and to _ 

: them 


Of the Paſtoral Care. 
them conferences ;* and upon ſuch endea · 
vours, we have reaſon to expect a bleſſing, 
at leaſt this, of having done our duty, and 
ſo delivering our own fouls. | 
Nor are we to think, that the tolerati 
under which the Law has ſettled the af 
ſemers, does either abſolve them from the 
obligations that they lay under before, by 
the laws of Go p and the goſpel, to main- 


tain the unity of the church, and not to rent 


it by unjuſt or cauſeleſs ſchiſms; or us from 
uſing our endeavours to bring them to it, 
Dy the methods of perſuaſion and kindneſs : 

ay, perhaps, their being now in circum- 
ſtances, that they can no more be forced 
in theſe things, may put ſome of them in 


a greater towardneſs to hear reaſon; a free 


nation naturally hating conſtraint : And cer- 
tainly the leſs we ſeem to grudge or envy 
them their liberty, we will be thereby the 


nearer gaining on the generouſer and better 


art of them, and the reſt would ſoon loſe 

eart, and look out of countenance, if theſe 
ſhould hearken to us. It was the opinion 
many had of their firif#neſs, and of the 
looſeneſs that was among us, that gained 
them their credit, and made ſuch numbers 
fall off from us. They have in a great 


meaſure loſt the good character that once 


they had ; if to that we ſhould likewiſe 
loſe our bad one; if we were ſtricter in our 
lives, more ſerious and conſtant in our la- 
bours z and ſtudied more effectually to re- 
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form thoſe of our communion, than to 
rail at theirs; if we took occaſion to let 
them ſee that we love them, that we wiſh 
them no harm, but good; then we might 
hope, by the bleſſing of Gop, to lay the ob- 


ligations to love and peace, to unity and con- 


cord before them, with ſuch advantages, that 
ſome of them might open their eyes, and ſee 


at laſt upon how flight grounds, they. have 


now ſo long kept up ſuch a wrangling, and 
made ſuch a rent in the * that — the 
power of religion in general, and the ſtrength 
of the proteſtant religion, have ſuffered 3 
treamly by them. 8 

Thus far I have carried a clerk through 
his pariſh, and all the ſeveral branches of 
his duty to his people. But that all this 


may be well gone about, and indeed as the 


foundation upon which all the other parts 
of the 3 care may be well managed, 
he ought frequently to viſit his whole pa- 
riſh from houſe to houſe ; that fo he may 
know them, and be known of them. This 
I know will ſeem a vaſt labour, eſpecially 
in towns, where pariſhes are large; bur 
that is no excuſe for thoſe in the conntry, 
where they are generally ſmall z and if they 
are larger, the going this round will be the 


longer a doing; yet, an hour a day, twice 


or thrice a weck, is no hard duty; and this 

in the compaſs of a year will fe A 

way, even in a large pariſh. In theſe vi- 

ſits, much time is not to be ſpent; 2 
wo 
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for ſtirring chem up to mind their 


belongs may be _ — to 
ww they may be r In this 
of viſiting, a miniſter — ſoon find 
there are any truly good perſons in 

2 after whom he muſt look with 
a more particular regard. , Since theſe are 
the excellent ones, in whom all bis delight gl 
fo be. For let their rank be ever fo mean, 
if they are fincerely religious, and not hy- 
pocritical pretenders to it, who. are vainly 
puffed up with ſome degrees of knowledge, 
and other outward appearances, he ought 
to conſider them as the moſt valuable in 


the fight of Gop; and indeed, as the 


chief part of his care; for 4 Loving dog is 
better than a dead hun. I know this way 
of parochial TITS _ 

haps, neither nor e, will be 
very. defirons ro ee it raken up. fr will 
pur the one to labour and trouble, and bring 
the other under a cloſer inſpection, which 
bad men will no ways deſire, nor perhaps 
endure. gry kr >" 
by their b:/bops, and if they explained in a 
{crmon before they began it, the reaſons and 
ends of doing it; that would remove the 
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confeſs this is an encreaſe of labour, but 
that will ſeem no hard matter to ſuch as 
have a right ſenſe of their ordination vow 
of the value of ſouls, and of the dignity 
their fundtion. If men had the ſpirit of 
their calling in them, and a due meaſure of 
flame and heat in carrying it on; labour in 
it would be rather a pleaſure than a trouble. 
In all other profeſſions, thoſe who follow 
them, labour in them all the year long, and 
are hard at their buſineſs every day in the 
week. All men that are well ſuited in a 
proſeſſion, that is agreeable to their genius 
and inclination, SS the eaſier = the 


| better pleaſed, the more they are em- 


ployed in it. Indeed there is no trade 
nor courſe of life, except aurs, that does 
not take up the whole man: And ſhall ours 
only, that is the nobleſt of all others, and 
that has a certain ſubſiſtence fixed upon it, 
and does not live by contingencies, and upon 
bopes, as all others do, make the labouring 
in our buſineſs, an objection againſt any part 
of our duty? Certainly nothing can ſo much 
diſpoſe the nation, to think on the relieving 
the neceſſities of the many ſmall livings, as 
the ſeeing the clergy ſetting about their 
bufines ro purpoſe; this would, by the 
bleſſing of Go p, be a moſt effectual means, 
of ſtopping the progreſs of atheiſin, and of 
the contempt that the clergy lies under; it 
would go a great way towards the healing 
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our ſchiſm, and would be the chief ſtep 
that could poſſibly be made, towards the 


procuring to us ſuch laws as * want- 
ing to the compleating our 
and the mending the condition of ſo many 
of our poor brethren who are languiſhing 
in want, and under great ſtraits. | 
There remains only ſomewhat to be ad- 
ded concerning the behaviour of the clerg y 
towards one another. Thoſe of a higher 
form in learning, dignity and wealth, * 
not to deſpiſe poor vicars and curates; but 


on the contrary, the poorer they are, they 


ought to pity arid encourage them the more; 
ſince they are all of the ſame order, only 
the one are more happily placed than the 
others: They ought therefore to cheriſh 
thoſe that are in worſe circumſtances; 
and encourage them, to come often to 
them; they ought to lend them books, 
and to give them other aſſiſtances in ordet 
to their progreſs in learning. Tis a bad 
thing to ſee a biſhop behave himſelf ſuperci- 
liouſly towards any of his clergy, bur it is 
tolerable in thoſe of the ſame degree. The 
clergy ought to contrive ways to meet of- 
ten together, to enter into a brotherly cor- 
reſpondence, and into the concerns one of 
another, both in order to their progres in 


knowledge and for conſulting together in all 


their affairs. This would be a means to 
cement them into one body; hereby they 


might underſtand what were amiſs in the 


con- 


rmation, 
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conduct of any in their diviſion, and try to 


correct it either by private advices and en- 


deavours, or by laying it before the biſhop, 
by whoſe private labours, if his clergy would 
be aſſiſting to him, and give him free and full 
informations of things, many diſorders might 
be cured without riſing to a publick ſcan- 
dal, or forcing him to extream cenſures. 
It is a falſe pity in any of the clergy, who 
ſee their brethren running into ill courſes, 
to look on and ſay nothing: It is a cruelty 
to the church, and may prove a — to 


the perſon of whom they are ſo unſeaſona- 


bly tender: For things may be more eaſily 
corrected at firſt, before they have grown 


to be publick, or are hardned by habit and 


cuſtom. Upon theſe accounts it is of great 
advantage, and may be matter of great edi- 
fication to the clergy, to enter into a ſtrict 
union together, to meet often, and to be 
helpful ro one another: But if this ſhould 
be made practicable, they muſt be extream- 
ly ſtrict in thoſe meetings, to obſerve ſo ex- 
act a ſobriety, that there might be no colour 
given to cenſure them, as if theſe were 
merry meetings, in which they allowed them- 
ſelves great liberties: It were good, if they 
could be brought to meet to faſt and pray : 
But if that is a ſtrain too high for the pre- 
ſent age, at leaſt they muſt keep fo far 
within bounds, that there may be no room 
for calumny. For a diſorder upon any ſuch 
occaſion, would give a wound of an ex- 


O tra- 
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traordinary nature to the reputation of the 
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whole clergy, when every one would bear 
a ſhare of the blame, which perhaps be- 
longed but to a few. Four or five ſuch 
meetings in a fummer, would neither; be 
a great charge, nor give much trouble; 
But the advantages that might ariſe out of 
them would be very ſenfible. 
I have but one other advice to add, but 
it is of a thing of. great conſequence, tho' 
enerally managed in ſo looſe and fo indif- 
| a manner, that I have ſome reaſon 
in charity to believe, that the clergy make 
very little reflection on what they do in it: 
And chat is, in the teſtimonials that they 
ſign in favour of thoſe that come to be or- 
dained. Many have confeſſed to my ſelf, 
that they had ſigned theſe upon general re- 


ports, and importunity-z tho' the teſtimo- 


nial bears perſonal knowledge. Theſe are 
inſtead of the /ufrages of the clergy, which 
in the primitive church were given before 
any were erdained. A biſnop muſt depend 
upon them; for he has no other way to 
be certainly informed: And therefore as it 
is a lie, pass d with the ſolemnity of hand 
and ſeal, to affirm any thing that is beyond 
one's own knowledge, fo it is a lie made 
to GOD and to the church; ſince the de- 
ſign of it is to procure orders. So that if 
a biſhop, truſting to that, and being ſatis- 
fied of the knowledge of one that brings 
it, ordains an unfit and unworthy 1 — 

they 
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they that ſigned it, are deeply and chiefly 
involved in the guile of. his laying hands 


ſuddenly upon him : Therefore every prieſt 
ought to charge his conſcience in à deep 
particular manner, that ſo he may never 
teſtify for any one, unleſs he knows his 
life to „ . regular, and believes his tem- 
to be ſo good, that he does really jud 
Em a perſon; fit to be put in holy A 
Theſe are all the rules chat do. occur to me 
at 3 5 
performing theſe W branches of 
3 * of a 3 the trouble will not 
be great, if be is truly a good man, and 
delights in the ſervice of Gp and in do- 
ing acts of charity: The pleaſure will be 
—— firſt, chat of the conſcience 
in this teſtimony that it gives, and the 
quiet and joy which ariſes from the ſenſe 
of one's having done his duty: And then 
it can ſearce be ſuppoſed but, by all this, 
ſome will be wrought on; ſome ſinners 
will be reclaimed; bad men will grow good, 


and good men will grow better. And if 


a * feels, to a great de 
the pleaſure of having deliuered one from 


miſery, and of making ——— 
how ſoveraign a joy mult it be to a man 


that believes there is another life, to ſee 
that he has been an inſtrument to reſcue 


ſome from endleſs miſery, and to further 

others in the way to everlaſting happineſs? 

And che more inſtances he ſecs of bs, the 
O 2 more 
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more do his joys grow upon him. This 
makes life EB: death joyful to fuch 
a prieſt, for he is not terrifted with thoſe 
words, give an account of thy ſtewardſbip, 
for thou mayeſi be no longer fieward : He 
knows his reward ſhall be full, preſſed down 
and running. over. He is but too happy 
in thoſe ſpiritual children, whom he has be- 


got in Chriſt, he looks after thoſe as the 


ch icf part of his care, and as the principal 


of his flock, and is ſo far from alpiring, 


that it is not without ſome uneaſineſs that 


he leaves them, if he is commanded to ariſe 
to ſome higher poſt in the church. 

The troubles of this life, the cenſuers 
of bad men, and even the proſpect of « 
perſecution, are no dreadful things to him 
that has this ſeal of bis miniſiry; and this 
comfort within him, that he has not la- 
bonred in vain, nor run and fought as one that 
beats the air; be ſees the travel of his ſoul, 
and is ſatisfied when. be finds that GO D's 
work. proſpers in his hand. This comforts 
him in his ſad reflections on his own paſt fins, 
that he has been an inſtrument of adyan- 
cing God's honour, of ſaving ſouls, and 
of propagating his goſpel : Since to have 


ſaved one foul, is worth a man's coming 


into the world, and richly worth the la- 
bours of his whole life. Here is a ſubject 
that may be eaſily proſecuted by many 
warm and lively figures: But I now go on 
to the laſt article relating to this matter. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Concerning preaching. 


% 
* 


HE world naturally runs to ex- 
3 creams in every thing. If one 
ſect or body of men magnify 
praching roo much, another car- 


ries that to another exream of decrying it 


as much. It is certainly a noble and a pro- 
fitable exerciſe, if rightly gone about, 
of great uſe both to prieſt and people, by 
obliging the one to much ſtudy and labour, 
and by ſetting before the other full and co- 
pious diſcoveries of divine matters, opening 


them clearly, and preſſing them weightily 


upon them. It has alſo now gained fo 
much eſteem in the world, that a clergy- 
man cannot maintain his credit, nor bring 
his people to a conſtant attendance on the 
worſhip of Gop, unleſs he is happy in 
theſe performances. : 

J will not run out into the biftory of 
preaching, to ſhew how late it was before 


j 


it was brought into the church, and by 


what ſteps it grew up to the pitch it is now 
at; How long it was before the Roman 
church uſed it, and in how many diffe- 

rent 
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rent ſhapes it has appeared. Some of the 
firſt patterns we have, are the beſt ; For, as 


Tully. be 0 che ems ec 1 7 
up to the pitch to which he raiſed it; fo 


St. Bafil and St. Chryſoſtom brought prea- 
ching from the dry purſuing of allegories 
that had vitiated origen, and from the ex- 
ceſſive affeQation of figures and rhetorick 
that appears in, Nazianzen, to a due ſim- 
plicity ; a native force and beauty; havin 
Joined to the plaineſs of a clear but noble 
ſtile, the ſtrength of reaſon, and the ſoft- 
neſs of perſuaſion. Some were diſguſted at 
this plainneſs, and they brought in a great 
deal of art into the compoſition of ſermons : 
Myſtical applications of ſcripture” grew to 
be eee liked than _ texts; an accumu- 
lation of figures, a cadence in the periods 
a playing upon the ſounds of fc 0%" hþ lof 
tineſs of epithets, and often an obſcurity 
of expreſſion, were according to the diffe- 
rent taſtes of the "ſeveral ages run into. 
Preaching has paſt through many different 
forms among us, fince the reformation. 
But without flattering the preſent age, or 
any perſons now alive, too much, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that it is brought of late to a 
much greater perfection than it was ever 
before at among us. Ir is certainly brought 
nearer the pattern that St. Chryſoſtom has 
ſet, or perhaps carried beyond it. Our 
language is much refined, and we haye re- 
3 . turned 
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turned to the plain notions of ſimple and' 
genuine rhetorick. 5 
Me have ſo vaſt a number of excellent 
N 9 in print, that if a man has 
ut a right underſtanding of religion, and 
a true reliſh of good ſenſe, he may eaſily 
furniſh himſelf this way. The impertinent 
way of dividing texts is laid afide, the 
needleſs ſetting out of the originals, and 
the vulgar verſion is worn out, The tri- 


| Aing ſhews of learning in many quotations 
. of paſſages, that very few could underſtand, 
do no more flat the auditory. Pert wit 


and luſcious eloquence have loſt their reliſh. 
So that ſermons are reduced to the plain 
opening the meaning of the text, in a few 
ſhort illuſtrations of its coherence with what 
goes before and after, and of the parts of 
which it is compoſed; ro that is joined 
the clear ſtating of ſuch propoſitions. as a- 
riſe out of it, in their nature, truth, and 
reaſonableneſs ; by which, the hearers may 
form clear notions of the ſeveral parts of 
religion, ſuch as are beſt ſuired ro their 
capacities and apprehenſions: To all which 
applications are added, tending to the repro- 
ving, directing, encouraging or comforting 
the hearers, according to the teveral occaſions 
that-are offered. Be 

This is indeed all that can truly be in- 
tended in preaching, to make ſome portions 
of {cripture to be rightly underſtood ; to 
make thoſe truths contained in them to be 
NS " + WS more 
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more fully apprehended ; and then to lay 
the matter home to the conlciences of the 
hearers, ſo directing all to ſome good 
practical end. In the choice of the text, 
Care is to be taken not to chuſe texts that 
ſeem to have humour in them; or that 
muſt be long wrought upon, before they 
are underſtood. The plainer a text is in it 
ſelf, the ſooner it is cleared and the fuller 
it is of matter of inſtruction ; and therefore 
ſuch ought to be ehoſen to common audi- 
tories. Many will remember the text, that 
remember nothing elſe; therefore ſuch a 
Choice ſhould be made, as may ar leaſt put 
a weighty and ſpeaking ſentence of the 
ſcriptures upon the memories of the peo- 
ple. A ſermon fhould be made for. a zext, 
and not a text found out for a ſermon ; 
for to give our diſcourſes weight, it ſhould 
appear that we. are led to them by our 
texts: Such ſermons will probably have 
much more efficacy than a general diſ- 
courſe, before which a text ſeems only 
to be read as a decent introduction, but to 
Which no regard is had in the progreſs of 
it. Great care ſhould be alſo had, both in 
opening the text, and of that which ariſes 
from it, to illuſtrate them by concurrent 
paſfages of ſcripture: A little of chis ought 
to be in every ſermon, and but a little; for 
the people are not to be over-charged with 
too much of it at a time; and this ought 
to be done with judgment, and not made 
of a 
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a bare concordance exerciſe, of citing ſcrip- 
tures, that have the ſame Words, though 
not to the ſame 
ſenſe. A Text being opened, then the 
point upon which the ſermon is to run is 
to be opened; and it will be the bet- 
tier heard and underſtood, if there is but 
one point in a ſermon; ſo that one 
and only one is well ſtated, and fully ſet 
out. In this, great regard is to be had to 
the nature of the auditory, that ſo the point 
explained may be in ſome meaſure propor- 
tioned to them. Too cloſe a thread of 
reaſon, too great an abſtraction of thought, 
too ſublime and too metaphyſical a ſtrain, 
are ſuirable to very few auditories, if to any 


at all. | 

Things muſt be — in a clear light, and 
brought out in as ſhort periods, and in as 
plain words as may be: The reaſons of 
them muſt be made as ſenſible to the peo- 
ple as is poſſible; as in vertues and vices, 
their tendencies and effects; their being 
ſutable or unſutable to our powers, to both 
ſouls and bodies, to the intereſts of this life 
as well as the next; and the good or evil 
that they da to humane ſocieties, families 
and neighbourhoods, ought to be fully and 
frequently opened. In ſetting theſe forth, 
ſuch a meaſure is to be kept, that the hear- 
ers may perceive, that things are not ſtrained 
in the way of a declamation, into forced 


characters; but that they are ſer out as tru- 


ly 


and in the fame 
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ly they are, without making them ſeem 
better by imaginary per 


fections, or worſe 
by an undue aggravation. For the carry. 
ing thoſe matters beyond the plain obſerya. 
tion of mankind, makes that the whole is 


looked on as a piece of rhetorick; the 


reacher ſeeming to intend rather to ſhew 
bis Skill, in raifing his ſubject roo high, or 
running it down too low, than to lay be- 
fore them the native conſequences of things; 
and that which upon reflection they may 
be all able to perceive is really true. Ver- 
tue is ſo good in it ſelf, that it needs no falſe 

aint to make it look better: and Vice is 
fo bad, that it can never look fo ugly, as 


when ſhewed in its own natural colours, 


So that an undue ſublime in ſuch deſcrip» 

tions does hurt, and can do no good. 
When the explanatory part of the ſer- 

mon 1s over, the application comes next ; 


And here great 2 muſt be uſed, to 


make it fall the heavieſt, and lie the longeſt, 
upon ſuch particulars as may be within the 
compaſs of the auditory: Directions con- 
cerning a high devotion, to a ſtupid igno- 
rant company; or of generoſity and bounty, 


to very poor people 5 againſt Pr ide and am- 


bition, to ſuch as are dull and low minded, 
are ill ſuted, and ſo muſt have little effect 
upon them. Therefore care muſt be ta- 
ken that the application be uſeful and pro- 
per; that it make the hearers apprehend 
ſome of their ſins and defects, and ſee how 
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to perform their duty; that it awaken 
them to it, and direct them in it: And 
therefore the moſt common ſins, ſuch as 
mens neglecting their duty to G op, in 
che ſeveral branches of it; their ſetting 
their hearts inordinately upon the world; 
their lying in diſcourſe, but chiefly in bar- 
gainings; their evil ſpeaking, and their ha- 
tred and malice, ought to be very often 
brought in. Some one or other of theſe, 
ought to be in every application that is 
made, by which they may ſee that the 
whole deſign of religion lies againſt them. 
Such particular ſins, ſwearing, drunkenneſs, 
or lewdneſs as abound in any place, muſt 
likewiſe be frequently brought in here. The 
application muſt be clear and ſhort, very 
weighty, and free of every thing that looks 
like the affectation of wit and eloquence 
Kt BG NAT, qty 8 ages _ 
dul, deſigning the good of his peo 
The 1 . is drected to this: There. 
fore as it is fit that the chief point which 
a ſermon drives at, ſhould come often over 
and over, that ſo the hearers may never loſe 
fight of it, but keep it till in view; ſo in 
the application, the text muſt be ſhewed 
to ſpeak. it; all the parts of the explanation 
muſt come in to enforce it : The appli- 
cation muſt be opened in the ſeveral views 
that it may have, bur thoſe muſt be chiefly 
inſiſted on that are moſt. ſutable both to 
the capacities and the circumſtances of the 

| * 
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— And in concluſion, all ought ta 
be ſummed up in a weighty period or two; 
and ſome other ſignal paſſages of the ſcrip- 
rures relating to it may be fought for, that 
ſo the matter may be left upon the audi- 
tory in the ſolemneſt manner poſſible. 


Thus have I led a preacher through the 


compoſition of his ſermon ; I will next lay 
before him ſome particulars relating to it. 
'The ſhorter ſermons are, they are generall 
both better heard, and better remembred. 
The cuſtom of an hour's length, forces 
many preachers to trifle away much of the 
time, and to ſpin out their matter fo as to 
hold out. So great a length does alſo flat 
the hearers, and tempt them to ſleep ; eſ- 
pecially when, as is uſual, the firſt part of 
the ſermon is languid and heavy : In half 
an hour a man may lay open his matter in 
its full extent, and cut of thoſe ſuperfluities 
which come in only to lengthen the dif: 
courſe: and he may hope to keep up the 
attention of his people all the while. As to 
the file, ſermons ought to be very plain; 
the figures muſt be eaſy, not mean, but 
noble, and brought in upon deſign to make 
the matter better underſtood. The words 
m a ſermon muſt be ſimple, and in com- 
mon uſe; not favouring of the ſchools, nor 
above the underſtanding of the people. All 
long periods, ſuch as carry two or three dif- 
ferent thoughts in them, muſt be avoided; 
for f hears can follow or * 
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theſe: Niceties of ſtile are "loſt before a 
common auditory. But if an eaſy ſimpli- 
city of ſtile ſhould run through the whole 
compoſition, it ſhould take place moſt of 
all in the explanatory part; for the thing 
being there offered to be underſtood, it 
ſhould be ſtript of all garniſhing : Defini- 
tions ſhould not be offered in the terms, or 
method, that Jogiek directs. In ſhorr, y 
preacher is to fancy himſelf, as in the room 
of the moſt unlearned man in his whole 
pariſh z and therefore he muſt put ſuch 
parts. of his Diſcourſe as he would have all 
underſtand in ſo plain a form of words, 
that it may not be beyond the meaneſt of 
of them. This he will certainly ſtudy to 
do, if his defire is to edify them, rather 
than to make them admire himſelf as a lear- 
ned and high-ſpoken man. | 
But in the applicatory part, if he has a 
true taſte of eloquence, and is a maſter ar 
it, he is to employ it all in giving ſome- 
times ſuch tender touches, as may ſoften, 
and gaſhes, ſuch as may awa- 
ken his hearers. A vain eloquence here is 
very ill plac'd; for if that can be born any 
where, it is in illuſtrating the matter; but 
all muſt be grave, where one would per- 
ſwade: The moſt natural, but the moſt 
ſenſible expreſſions come in beſt here. Such 
an eloquence as makes the hearers look 
grave, and as it were out of countenance, 
is the propereſt. That which makes _ 
| 00 
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look lively, and as it were {mile upon one 
„may he pretty, but it only tickles 
theimagination, and pleaſes the ear; where-_ 
as that which goes to the heart, and wounds 
it, makes the hearer rather look down, and 
turns his Thoughts in ward upon bimſelf⸗ 
For it is certain that a — th the conclu- 
ſion whereof makes the auditory look plea- 
ſed, and ſets them all a talking one with 
another, was either not right ſpoken, or 
not 2 heard; it has been fine, and has 

delighted the congregation, rather 
than — * it, But — that _ 
every one way t und grave, 
haſtning to Te \ Deer to meditate or pray 
over the matter of it in Feretz has had its 
true effect. f 5149; 

He that hasia taſte and. genius — FO 
quence, muſt improve it by reading Quintili- 
an, and Tully — by obſerv- 
ing the ſpirit and method of Tuliys — 
Or if he can enter into Demoſthenes, there 
he will ſee a much better there be- 
ng a ſimplicity, a — ſwiftneſs, 
and rapidity in him, that could not be heard 
without Putting his auditors into a. great 
eommotion. All our modern books upon 
thoſe ſubjects; are ſo far ſhort of thoſe great 
originals; - that they can bear no compariſon! 
Yer 'F. Rapin's little book of is by 
much the beſt, only he is too ſhort. Tully 
has ſo fully mend all che topicks of I- 
vention, that à man who has read him, will 
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if he has any invention of his own, and if 
he knows throughly his matter, rather have 
too much than too little in his view, upon 
every ſubject that he treats. This is a no- 
ble ſtudy, and of great uſe to ſuch as have 
judgment to manage it; for artificial elo- 
quence, without a flame within, is like ar- 
tificial try; all its productions are for- 
ced and unnatural, in a great meaſure 
ridiculous. Art helps and guides nature; 
but if one was not born with this ff 
art will only ſpoil him, make him luſcious 
and redundant. To ſuch perſons, and in- 
deed to all that are not maſters of the body 
of divinity, and of the ſcriptures, I ſhould 
much rather recommend the uling other 
men's ſermons, than the making any of their 
own. But in the choice of theſe, great judg- 
ment muſt be uſed: One muſt not take an 
author that is too much above himſelf; for 
by that, compared with his ordinary con- 
verſation, it will but too evidently appear, 
that he cannot be the author of his own 
ſermons; and that will make both him and 
them loſe too much of their weight. He 
ought alſo to put thoſe printed ſermons out 
of that ſt and cloſeneſs of ſtile, which 
looks very well in print, but is too ſtiff, eſ- 
pecially for a common auditory. He may 
reverſe the method a little, and ſhorten the 
explanations, that ſo he may retain all that 
is practical; and that a man may form him- 
ſelf ro preaching, he ought to take ſome * 
rac 
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the beſt models, and try what he can do 
upon a text handled by them with- 


out reading them, and then compare his 
work with theirs; this will more ſenſibly, 
and without putting him to the bluſh, mo- 
del him to imitate, or if he can, to excel 


the beſt patterns: And by this method, if 


he will reſtrain himſelf for ſome time, and 
follow it cloſe, he may come to be able to 
go without ſuch crutches, and to work 
without patterns Till then, I ſhould ad- 
viſe all to make uſe of other mens ſermons, 
rather than to make any of their owh. _ 
The nation has got into ſo good a taſte 

of , from the vaſt number of thoſc 
excellent ones that are in print, that a mean 
compoſition will be very ill heard; and 
therefore it is an unſeaſonable piece of vani- 
ty, for any to offer their own crudities, till 
they have well digeſted and ripened them. 
I wiſh the majeſty of the pulpit were mote 
looked: ro; and that no ſermons were offer- 
ed from thence, but ſuch as ſhould make 
the hearers both the better, and the wiſer; 
the more knowing, and the more ſerious. 

In the delivering of /ermons, a great com- 
poſure of geſture and behaviour is neceſſary, 
to give them weight and authority: Ex- | 
treams are bad here, as in every thing elſe; | 


ſome affect a light and flippant behaviour; 


and others think that wry faces and a tone 
in the voice, will ſet off * matter. Grave 
and compoſed looks, and à natural, _ 3 
| inc 
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ſtinẽt pronunciation, will always have the 
beſt effects. The great rule, which the 
maſters of rhetorick preſs much, can never 
be enough remembred; that to make a 
man ſpeak well, and pronounce with a right 
emphaſis, he ought throughly to under- 
ſtand all that he ſays, be fully perſuaded of 
it, and bring himſelf to have thoſe affections, 
which he deſires to infuſe into others. He 
that is inwardly perſuaded of the truth of 
what he ſays, and that has a concern about 
it in his mind, will pronounce with a na- 
tural vehemence, that is far more lively than 
all the ſtrains thar art can lead him to. An 
orator, if we hearken to them, muſt be an 
honeſt. man, and ſpeak always on the fide of 
truth, and ſtudy to feel all that he ſays; and 
then he will ſpeak it ſo as to make others 


feel it likewiſe. And therefore ſuch as read 


their /ermons, ought to practiſe reading much 
in private, and read aloud, that ſo their own 
car and ſenſe. may guide them, to know 
where to raiſe or quicken, ſoften or ſweeten 
their voice, and when to give an articula- 
tion of authority, or of conviction; where 
to pauſe and where to languiſh, We plain- 
ly 2 by the ſtage, what a force there is in 
pronunciation: The beſt compoſitions are 
murdered, if ill ſpoken; and the worſt are 
acceptable, when well ſaid. In tragedies 
rightly. pronounced and acted, though we 
know that all is fable and fiction, the ten- 
der parts do ſo. melt the company, that 

* tears 


— 
teurs cannot. be ſtop'd, even by thoſe who 


made that our 


mm, that as they are generally read with | 
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laugh at themfelves for it. This ſhews the 
power of apt words, and 2 juſt -promuncia- 
tion. But becauſe R in à great 
meaſure, upon the preſent temper of him 
that ſpeaks,. and the Ively difpoſition in 
which he is, therefore he ought by much 
previous ſeriouſbeſs, and by earneft prayer 
to Gos, to endeavour to raiſe hs mind to 
as warm a ſenſe of the things he is to ſpeak 
of, as poflibly he can, that ſo his ſermons 


may make deep impreſſions on His hearers. 


This leads me to conſider the difference 
that is between e Tyan ſpeaking of 
ſermons. Reading is peculrar to this nation, 
and is endured in no other. It has mdeed 
ſermons are more exact, and 
ſo it has produced to us many volumes of 
the beſt that are extant; but after all, 


though ſore few read fo happily, pro- 


nounce ſo truly, and enter ſo entirely in- 


to thoſe affeftions which they recom- 


mend, that in them we fee both the cor- 
redneſs of reading, and the ſeriouſneſs of 
ſpeaking ſermons, yet cvery one is not ſo 
happy : Some by hanging their heads per- 
perually over their notes, by blundring as 
they read, and by a curſory rurming over 
them, do fo leſſen the matter of their ſer- 


very little Hie or affection, fo they are heard 
with & little regard or eſteem. Thoſe who 
read, tight certainly to be at à little more 

| pains, 
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diſcourſe. And therefore there are at leaſt 
rwo different ſubjects, 4 which I wiſh all 
preachers would be at the pains, to form 
ermons well in their memories: The one 
is the grounds of the covenant of grace, of 
both ſides, Go p's offers to us in Chriſt, 
and the conditions that he has required of 
us, in order to our reconciliation with him. 


This is ſo important a point, in the whole 


courſe of our miniſtry, that no man ought 
to be to ſeek in the opening or explaining 
it: And therefore that he may be ripe in 
it, he ought to have it all rightly laid in his 
memory, not only as to the notions of it, 
but to have, ſuch a lively deſcription and 
illuſtration of it: all, as to be able to ſpeak 
of it ſenſibly, fully, and eaſily upon all oc- 
caſions: Another ſubject in which every 

miniſter ought alſo to be well furniſhed, 1s 
concerning death and judgment; that fo 
when he viſits the ſick, and, as is common, 
that the neighbours'come in, he may be a- 
ble to make a grave exhortation, in weigh- 
ty and fit words, upon thoſe heads. Leſs 
than this, I think no prieſt ought to have in 
his memory. But indeed, the more ſermons a 
younger beginner gets by heart, he has till 
thereby the more diſcourſe ready upon thoſe 


* * 


heads; for thou 
of the ſermon will ſtick no longer than he 
has occaſion for it, yet a great deal will ſtay 
with him: The idea of the whole, wirh 


be 
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the moſt important parts of it, will remain 
much longer. | tt 
But now I come to propoſe another me- 
thod of preaching, by which a prieſt may 
be prepared, after a right view of his mat- 
ter, a true underſtanding his text, and a di- 
geſting of his thoughts upon it into their na- 
tural and proper order, to deliver theſe both 
more caſily to himſelf, and with a better ef- 
fect both upon himſelf and his hearers. To 
come at this, he muſt be for ſome years at 
a great deal of pains to prepare himſelf to it : 
Vet when that is over, the labour of all 
the reſt of his life, as to thoſe performan- 
ces, will become very eaſy and very plea- 
ſant to him. The preparations to this muſt 
be theſe; Firſt he muſt read the ſcriptures 
very exactly, he muſt have great portions 
of them by. heart; and he mult alſo in rea- 
ding them, wake a ſhort concordance of 
tbem in his memory; that is, he muſt lay 
| together ſuch paſſages as belong to the ſame 
matter; to conſider how far they agree or 
help ta illuſtrate one another, and how the 
ſame thing is differently expreſſed in them; 
and what various ideas or . ways of recom- 
mending a thing riſe out of this concor- 
dance. Upon this a man muſt exerciſe 
himſelf much, draw notes of it, and digeſt 
it well in his thoughts. Then he mult be 
ready with the whole body of divinity in 
his Bead; he muſt know what parts come 
in a8 objections to be anſwered, where dif- 
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mind; for then happy © ns will come 
in his mouth, things will ventilate and open 
themſelves to him, as he talks them thus in 
a foldoquy to himſelf. He muſt alſo be 


writing many eſſays upon all forts of ſub- 
Mg ber 'by —_— will bring himſelf 
to a correcneſs in thinking and in 


And thus by a hard practice for 
two or three years, a men may render him- 
ſelf fuch a maler in this matter, that he 
can never be ſurpriſed, nor will new choughts 
upon him. He muſt talk over 
f. he whole body of divinity, and 


clear objettions, and to app part of 
oy” 
in all the ranks and 
over all the duties of 
or diſadvan- 

in evory one of them, their relation to 
2. the morality of actions, the 
common vertues and viees of mankind ; 
more particularly the duties of chriſtians, 
itheir GN to mecknels and Ys 


to forgive injuries, to reheve the poor, to 
bear che to be patient and contented 
in every ſtate of life, to pray much and fer- 
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| | frequently to commemorate the death of 
_ chriſt, and to partake of the benefits of it. 
t All theſe, I ay, he muſt talk over and over 
| again to himſelf z he muſt ſtudy to give his 
| thoughts all the heat and flight about them 
| that he can: And if, in theſe meditations, 
happy thoughts, and noble and tender ex- 
preſſions, do at any time offer themſelves, 
he muſt not loſe them, but write them 
down; and in his pronouncing over ſuch 
diſcourſes to himſelf, he muſt obſerve what 
words found harſh, and agree ill together; 
for there is muſick in ſpeaking, as well as 
in ſinging; which a man, tho! not other- 
wile critical in ſounds, will ſoon. diſcover. 
By a very few years practice of two or three 
of ſuch ſoliloquies a day, chiefly in the mor- 
ning when the head is cleareſt, and the 
ſpirits are livelieſt, a man will contract a 
great eaſineſs both in thinking and ſpeaking. 
But the rule I have reſerved laſt, is the 
moſt neceſſary of all, and without it all the 
reſt will never do the buſineſs ; it is this, 
That a man muſt have in himſelf a deep 
ſenſe of the truth and power of religion; 
he muſt have a life and flame in his thoughts, 
with relation to thoſe ſubjects: He muſt 
have felt in himſelf thoſe things, which he uſ 
intends to explain and recommend to others. | 
He mult oblerve narrowly the motions of ke 
his own mind, the good and bad effects te 
that the ſeveral ſorts of objects he has before af 
him, and affections he feels within how, m 
—_— * 1 "My ave 
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have upon him; that; ſo he may have a live- 

ly heat in himſelf, when he ſpeaks of them; 
and that he may ſpeak in ſo ſenſible a man- 
ner, that it may be almoſt felt that he ſpeaks 
from his heart. There is an authority in 
the ſimpleſt things that can be ſaid, when 
they carry viſible characters of genuineneſs 
in them. Now if a man can carry on this 
method, and by much meditation and pray- 
er draw down divine influences, which are 
always to be expected, when a man puts 
himſelf in the way of them, and prepares 
himfelf for them; he will often feel, that 
while he is muſing a fire is kindled within him, 
and then he will ſpeak with authority, and 
without , conſtraint z his thoughts will be 
true, and his | expreſſions. free and ealy : 
Sometimes this fire will carry him, as it 
were, out of himſelf; and yet without any 
thing that is frantick or enthuſiaſtical. Diſ- 
courles brought forth with a. lively ſpirit 
and heat, where a compoſed geſture, and 
the proper motions of the eye and counte- 
nance, and the due modulations of the voice 
concur, will have all the effect that can be 
expected from any thing that is below im- 
mediate inſpiration: And as this will be of 
uſe to the hearer, ſo it will be of vaſt uſe 
to the preacher himſelf, to oblige him to 
kcep his heart always in good tune and 
temper; — ſuffer 3 3 or — OK 
appetites, paſſions, or projects to his 
— 5 Theſe will 2 im from 
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going on in the courſe of meditation, in 
"which a man muſt continue many years, 
till all His 'thoughrs are put in order, po- 
Hhfh'd and fixed; de will make him Ie 
wile ſpeak much int the grain, with an 
averſion that will be very ſenſible to him- 
ſolf, n by fad” 
Upon: 


-mukes this: — 


cufions, and ges him an air and anther, 
Pl tone of alfurance, and a freedom of el. 


Such a method as I have been opening, 
Has had ſucces with all choſe that 1 
have known to have tried it. And tho 
every one has not that wiftneſs of imagi- 
mation, nor that Clearneſs of expreſſion 'that 
others may have, ſo that in this men may 
differ as much as they — — 
compoſitions + every man by this me- 
thod may riſe bore chat which he could 
over have attained to, any other way: It 
will make een exact compolitions caſier to 
him, And mim much wadlier and freer at 
chem. But great care muſt be uſed hy him, 
before he fiffers himſelf c 


ry himſelf ſmaller exourfors from his 
fed thoughts, #{pecidlly in the applicatery 
part, here Name and life are more necel- 
Mary, und where a miſtaken W 
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peak with the 
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ffmſhed period are leſs obſerved, and ſoorer 
forgiven, chan in the explanatory 
men Gught to 
die ſueteeds in ſome ſhort excurſions, he 
Way 
4 1598 
great zn eafineſs both in thinking and 
is, that a very 
to lay 

matter that belongs to it, together with rhe 
order in Which it ught to be both exp 
cd und ap 


part, where 
more ſeverely. And as 


give Kinſfelf a further 


ſcope, and fo b 
praRtice, he will at laſt arrive ar 


lirthe meditation will ſerve 
open i tent to him, with all the 


lain 
plied. And when a man has at- 
waned to 4 tolefable degree in this, he is 

chen the nnſer of his bulines; he is n- 


ble thowphts; and ſchemes chat will ariſe 
out of them. 

This I ſhall proſecute no further; for if 
this opening of it does Hot excite the rea- 
der to follow it a little, no enlargments I 
upon it, Will work upon him. But 


e go pel, and fiòt Himſelf; he > Boy ren 
Enttrtied' to do good to others, than to 


*Yaiſe his own fattie, or to procure a follow- 


to himſelf, he that makes 'this'the mea- 
f all dis meditation and ſermons, that 
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in his labours, and for a bleſſing upon them; 
that diredts hi his chief endeavours to the moſt 
important, and moſt indiſpenſable, as well 
as the moſt undeniable duties of religion; 
and chiefly to the inward reformation of his 
hearers dave, which will certainly draw all 
other leſſer matters after it; and that does 
not ſpend his time, nor his zeal, upon leſſer 
or diſputable points; this man ſo made, and 
ſo moulded; cannot miſcarry in his Work: 
He will certainly ſucceed to ſome degree, 
The word ſpoken by him ſball not return again. 
He ſhall have his cromm, and his reward 
from his labours - And to ſay all that can be 
ſaid, in one word, with St. Paul, be ſoall 
both fave bimſelf, ond them that bear lim. 
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1 haye, now gone o over all ther 3 to 
me moſt important upon this head, of the 
paſtoral care, with as much ſhortneßß and 
clearneſs as I could: So now I am to con- 
clude. The diſcourſe may juſtly ſeem im- 
perfect, lince I ſay nothing concerning the 
duties incumbent on bhiſbops. But I will 
upon this occaſion ſay very little on that 
head. The poſt I am in, gives me a right 
to teach prieſis and _ deacons their duty; 
therefore I thought, that without any 
great preſumption, 1 might venture on it: 
But I have been too few years in the Pager 
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order, to take upon me to teach them, from 
whom 1 ſhall ever be ready to arn. This 
is certain, that ſince, as was formeely ſaid, 
the inferiour orders ſubſiſt in the ſuperiour, 
li Hops muſt ſtill be under all the obliga- 
tions of prieſts : They are then, take the 
matter at loweſt, bound to live, to labour, 
and to preach as well as they. But why 
are they raiſed to a higher rank of dignity 
and order, an encreaſe of authority, and an 
extent oſ care? And why have chriſtian 
princes and ſtates given them great reve- 
nues, and an acceſſion of ſecular honours? 
All this muſt certainly import their obliga- 
tion. to labour more eminently, and to lay 
themſelves out more entirely in the work 
of the goſpel : In which, if the greateſt en- 
couragements and aſſiſtances, the higheſt 
dignities and privileges belong to them; 
then, according to our ſaviour's example 
and deciſion, ho came not to be miniſtered 
unto, but to miniſter; and who declared, 
that be wwho is firſs ſball be laſt, and he who 
is the greateſt muſt be the ſervant of all; then 
I fay, the higher that any are raiſed in this 
miniſtry, they. ought to lay themſelves out 
the more entirely in it, and labour the 
more abundantly. And as our obligations 
to chriſt and his church, tie us to a greater 
zeal and diligence, and to a more conſtant 
application of our care and thoughts; ſo 
the: ſecular ſupports of our bonuurs and re- 
venues were given us, to enable us to go 
ned. through 
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through with that extent of cars and javife 
dition chat lies upon us. We are not only 
Watchmen to watch over the fact, but like - 
wile oyer the watchmen thomſelves. We 
keep the door of the San#uary, and will 
have much to anſwer for, if thraugh aur 
remiſsneſs ar feeble eafinely, if by truſting 
the examination of thoſe we ordain tro o- 
thers, and yielding to interceſſion and im. 
portunity, we bring any into the ſeruice of 
the church, who are not duly qualified for 
it. In this, we muſt harden our ſelves, and 
become inexorable, if we will not partake 
—— 
that may bring upon t rch. It 
is a falſe pity, and a cruel compaſſion, if 
we fuffer any conſiderations to prevail upon 
us in this matter, but thoſe which che 
= dives. The longer that we know 
them before we oa dai them, the mat 
that we ſiſt them, and the greater variety 
of trials, through which we may make 
pals, we do thereby both ſecure the 
quiet of our own con{cienges the more, 8 
oll as the di — bigs 
true axtoref of raligian and the curd: Fa 
theſe 2wo -inere/'s muſt never be ſeparated; 
they ave but owe and the ſaue in rhew 
ſelves; and what God bas youed »ogetiper,, ur 
We muſt be ſetting conſtantly before aur 
tHorgy, their obligations to the ſeveral parts 
& their duty; ave aault wy 
| | 85, 
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* Of zhe Paſtoral Care. 
them, when we i»//itute or collate them 
to churches, in the ſolemneſt marmer, and 
with the weightieſt words we can find. 
We muſt then lay the importance of the 
care of fouk before them, and adjure them, 
x they wilt anſtver to God in the great day, 
in which we muſt = ro witneſs againſt 
them, that they will feriouſly confider and 
obſerve their ordination-vows, and that they 
will Ry themſelves wholly to that one 
thing. e muſt Keep an eye upon them 
cominually ; and be applying reproofs, ex- 
horrations, and encouragements, as occa- 
fon offers: We mult enter into all their 
concerns, and eſpouſe every intereſt of that 
part of the church that is aſſigned to their 
care: We muſt ſee them as oft as we can, 
and encourage them to come frequently 
to us; and muſt live in all things with 
them, as a father with his children: And 
that every thing we fay to ſtir them up to 
their duty, may have its due weight, we 
muſt rake care ſo to order our felves, that 
they may evidently ſee, that we are care- 
ful to do our own, We muſt enter imo 
all the parts of the worſhip of Gop with 
them; not thinking our felves too good 
for any piece of fervice that may be done; 
viſiting the ſick, admitting poor and indi- 
gent perſons, or fuch as are troubled in 
mind to come to us; preaching. oft, ca- 
techifing and confirming frequently ; and 
living in all things like men that ſtudy to 
fulfil 
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fwlfil their miniſtry, and to do the work of 
evangeliſts. oo £; | 


us 


There has been an opinion of late, much 
favoured by ſome great men in our church ; 
that the biſhop is the ſole paſtor of his whole 
dioceſs; that the care of all the ſouls is 
ſingly in him, and that all the incumbents 
in churches, are only his curates in the dif- 
ferent parts of his pariſh, which was the 
ancient deſignation of his dioceſs. I know 
there are a great many paſlages brought 
from antiquity to favour this: I will not 
enter into the queſtion, no, not ſo far as to 
give my own opimon of it. 'This is certain, 
that ſuch as are perſuaded of it, ought 
thereby to conſider themſelves, as under 
very great and ſtrict obligations to con- 
ſtant labour and diligence; otherwiſe, it 
will be thought, that they only. favour this 
opinion, becauſe it encreales their authority, 
without conſidering that neceſſary conſe- 
quence that follows upon it. . 

But I will go no further on this ſubject, 
at this time, having ſaid ſo much only, 
that I may nor ſeem to fall under that hea- 
vy cenſure of our faviour's, with relation 
to the ſcribes and phariſces, That they did 
bind heavy burdens, and grievous to be born, 
upon others; and laid them upon mens ſboul- 
ders, when they themſelves would not move 
them with one of their fingers. 1 mult leave 
the whole matter with my readers. I 
have now laid together with great ſim- 
| | | plicity 
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Of the Paſtoral Care. | 
plicity what has been the chief ſubject of 
my thoughts for above thirty years. I was 
formed to them by a biſhop that had the 
greateſt elevation o ſoul, the largeſt com- 
paſs of knowledge, the moſt mortified and 
moſt heavenly diſpoſition, that I ever yet 
ſaw in mortal; that had the greateſt parts 
as well as vertues, with the perbecteſt hu- 
mility that I ever ſaw in man; and had a 
ſublime ſtrain in preaching, with ſo grave 
a geſture, and ſuch a majeſty, both of 
thought, of language, and of pronuncia- 
tion, that I never once ſaw a wandering 
eye where he®preached; and have ſeen 
whole aſſemblies often mel? in tears before 
him; and of whom I can fay, with great 
truth, that in a free and frequent conver- 
ſation with him, for above two and twen- 
ty years, I never knew him ſay an lala 
word; that had not a direct tendency to edi- 
fication: And I never once ſaw him in an 
other temper, but that which I wiſhed to 
be in, in the laſt minutes of my life. For 
that pattern which I ſaw in him, and for 
that converſation which I had with him, 
I know how much I have to anſwer to 
Gop: And though my reflecting on that 
which I knew in him, gives me juſt cauſe 
of being deeply humbled in my ſelf, and be- 
fore Go; yet I feel no more ſenſible 
pleaſure in any thing, than in going over 
in my thoughts all that I a and obſerved 
in him. | 

Q IJ 
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I have alſo another reaſon, that has de. 
termined me at this time, to prepare this 
diſcourſe, and to offer it to the publick ; 
from the preſent poſture of our affairs, 
We are now brought very near the great- 
eſt cyifis that ever church or nation had: 
And as on the one hand, if Gop ſhould 
ſo far puniſh us for our ſins, for our con- 
tempt of his goſpel, and neglect of our du- 
ties, as to deliver us over to the rage of 
our enemies, we have nothing to look for, 
but a perſecution more dreadful than any is 
in hiſtory : So if God hears our prayers, 
and gives us a happy iſſue Gur of all thoſe 
dangers, with which the malice of our ene- 
mies threatens us; we have in view the 
— proſpect of a bleſſed and laſting 

ttlement, that even our wiſhes can pro- 
pole to us. Now nothing can ſo certain 
avert the one, or prepare us to olorif 


God in it, if he in his juſtice and wiſdom 


ſhould call us to a fiery trial of our faith 
and patience 3 as the ſerious minding: of our 
functions, of our duties and obligations, 
the conſeſſing of our fins, and the correct - 
ing of our errors. We ſhall be very un- 
fit to ſuffer for our religion, much leſs to 
die for it, and very, little able to- endure 


the hardſhips of perſecution, if our eonſci- 
ences are approaching us all the while, that 


we. have procured theſe things to our 
Pires that by the ill uſe of our pro- 
perity, and other adyantages, we have 
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Of the Paſtoral Care. 
kindled a fire to conſume us. But as we 
have good reaſon from the preſent ftate 'of 
affairs, as well as from the many eminent 
deliverances, and happy providences,” which 
have of late, in fo 208 manner, watch- 
ed over and protected us, to hope that 
Go, according to the riches of his mer- 
cy, and for the glory of his great name, will 
hear the prayers that many good fouls of- 
fer up, rather than the cry of thoſe abo- 
minations that are ſtill among us: So no- 
thing can ſo certainly haſten on the fixing 
of our tranquillity, and the compleating 
our happineſs, as our lying often between 
the porch and the altar, and interceding 
with Go for our people; and our giving 
our ſelves wholly to the miniftry of the 
word of Go p, and to prayer. Theſe be- 
ing then the ſureſt means, both to procure 
and to eſtabliſh to us, all thoſe great and 
glorious things that we pray and hope for; 
this ſeemed to me a very proper time to 
publiſh a diſcourſe of this nature. 

But that which made it an act of obe- 
dience, as well as zeal, was the authority 
of my moſt reverend metropolitan, who, I 
have reaſon to believe, employs his time 
and thoughts chiefly ro conſider what 
may yet be wanting to give our church a 
greater beauty and ion; and what 
are the moſt proper means both of puri- 
fying and uniting us. To which I thought 
nothing could 10 K. prepare the way, as 

— | 
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the offering to the publick a plain and- full 
owe of the paſtoral care, and of every 
relating to it. His grace approved 
this, and deſired me to ſet about it: 
Upon theſe motives I writ it, with all the 
ſimplicity and freedom that I thought the 
ſubje& required, and ſent it to — 3, by 
whole particular approbation 1 publiſh it, as 
1 writ it at his direction. 

There is indeed one of my motives that 
I have not yet mentioned, and on which I 
cannot enlarge ſo fully as I well might. 


But while we have ſuch an invaluable and 


uncxampled bleſſing, in the perſons of thoſe 
princes whom Go h has ſer over us; if all 
the conſiderations which ariſe, out of the 
deliverances that G.oD has given us by 
their means, of the protection ve enjoy 
under them, and of the great hopes we 
have of them If, I ſay, all this does not 
oblige us, to ſet Fox the reſurmung of 
every thing. that may be amiſs or de 

among us, to ſtudy much, and to labour 
hard; to lead ſtrict and exemplary lives, 
and ſo to ſtop the mouths, — overcome 
the prejudices, of all that divide from us; 
this will make us look like a nation caſt 
off and forſaken of God, which is nigh unto 
curſing, and whoſe end is burning. We have 
reaſon to conclude, that our preſent bleſ- 
lings are the laſt eſſays of God's good- 
nels to us, and that if we bring forth no 
Fruit under theſe, the next ſentence _ 
Ss ) 
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Of the Paſtoral Care: 
be, Cut it down, why cumbreth it the ground ? 


Theſe things lie heavy on my thoughts 


continually, and have all concurred to 
draw this treatiſe from me; which I have 
writ with all the fincerity of heart, and 
purity of intention, that I ſhould have had, 

if I had known that I had been to die ar 
the concluſion of i it, and to anſwer for it 
to Goo. 


To him I hu offer it up, together 
with my moſt A ——_ Thar the 
deſign here fo imperfectly offered at, may 
become truly effectual, and have its full 
deer and accompliſnment; which when- 
oever I ſhall ſee, I ſhall then with joy, ſay, 
Nunc n CC. 


CHAT. X. 
Of preſent ations to benefices and fimony. 


Do not intend to treat of this 
&Y matter, as it is a part of our law; 
but leaving that to the Gentle- 
men of another robe, I ſhall 
content my ſelf with offering an hiſtorical 
account of the progreſs of it, with the 
ſenſe that the ancient church had of it, to- 
gether with ſuch reflections as will ariſe 
out of that. | 


Ar firſt the whole body of the clergy, 
in every city, pariſh, or dioceſs, was as a 
family under the conduct and authority of 
the biſhop, who aſſigned to every one of 
his presbyters their peculiar diftrict, and 
gave him a proper maintenance out of the 
ſtock of the oblations of the faithful. 
None were ordained but by the approba- 
tion, or rather the nomination of the peo- 
ple, the biſhop being to examine into the 
worth and qualifications of the perſons fo 
nominated. In the firſt ages, which were 
times of perſecution, it is not to be ſup- 
poſed that ambition or corruption _ 

ave 
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have any great influence, while a man in 
holy orders was as it were put in the front, 
and expoſed to the firſt fury of the perſe- 
cutors. So that what Tertullian ſays on | 
this head will be eaſily believed, That thoſe Apology. 
who preſided over them were firſt tried, having 
obtained that honour not by paying a price for 
it, bat by the teſtimony that was given of them; 
for the things of God were not purchaſed by mo- 
ney; he alluding probably to the methods 
uſed by the heathens to arrive at their pon- 
tifical dignities. 8 

But as ſoon as wealth and dignity was, 
by the bounty of chriſtian emperors, made 
an appendix to the ſacred function, then 
we find great complaints made of diſor- 
ders in elections, and of partiality in ordi- 
nations, on which we ſee ſevere reflections 
made by the beſt men, both in the eaſtern 
and weſtern churches. They not only 
condemned the purchaſing elections and 
holy orders with money, but all the train 
of ſolicitations and interceſſions, with all 
flattery and obſequious courtſhip in order 
to thoſe things. gl 

They, indeed, laid the name of fimony 
chiefly on the purchaſing of orders by mo- 
| ney, which was attempted by Simox of Sa- 
maria, commonly called Simon Magus; but 
| they brought other precedents to ſhew how 
far they carried this matter, Balaam's hire 
; of divination, Gehazi's going after Naa- 
man for a preſent, and * — 
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prieſts of thoſe who filled his hands, are pre- 
cedents much inſiſted on by them to carry 
the matter beyond the caſe of a bargain 
before hand ; every thing in the way of 
practice, to arrive at holy orders, was all 
equally condemned. When things were 
reduced into methodical diviſions, they 
reckoned a threefold ſimony; that of the 
hand when money was given, that of the 
mouth by flatteries, and that of ſervice, 
when men, by domeſtick attendance, and 


other imployments, did, by a temporal 


drudgery, obtain the ſpiritual dignity. 
Chry/oftome expreſſes this thus; F you do 
not give money, but inſtead of money, if you 


flatter, if you ſet others at work, and uſe 


other artifices, you are as guilty. Of all theſe 
he adds, that as St. Peter ſaid to Simon, 
Thy money periſh with thee, ſo may thy ambi- 
tion periſh with thee. St. Jerome ſays, We 


ſee many reckon orders as a benefice, and dd 


not ſeek for perſons, who may be as pillars 
erefted in the houſe of God, and may be moſs 
uſeful in the ſervice of the church, but they 
do prefer thoſe for whom they have a parti- 
cular affeftion, or whoſe obſequiouſneſs has 
gained their favour, or for whom ſome of the 
great men has interceded; not to mention the 
worſt of all, thoſe who, by the preſents they 
make them, purchaſe that dignity. | 

A corruption began to creep into the 


church in the fifth century, of ordaining 
yagrant clerks, without any peculiar tbe, 
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of whom we find St. Jerome oft complain: 
ing. This was condemned by the council 
of Chalcedon in a moſt ſolemn manner. The Can. 6. 
orders of all who were ordained presbyters, 
deacons, or in the inferior degrees, without a 
ſpecial title either in the city, in ſome village, 
ſome chapel or monaſtry, are declared null and 
void; and, to the reproach of thoſe who ſo 
ordained them, they are declared uncapable of 
performing any function. But how facred 
ſoever the authority. of this council w 
it did not cure this great evil; from which 
many more have ſprung. 

A practice roſe not long after this, which 
opener a new ſcene. Men begun to build 
churches in their own grounds, at their 
own charges, and to endow theſe; and 
they were naturally the maſters, and in the 
true ſignification of the Roman word, the 
patrons of them. All the churches in the 
firſt matricula were to be ſerved by perſons 
named to them by the biſhop, and were 
to be maintained by him out of the reve- 
nue of the church; but theſe were put up- 
on another foot, and belonged to the pro- 
prietors of the ground, to the builders, Fundus 
and the endowers. They were allo to of- £4ifcarie 
fer to the biſhop a clerk to ſerve in them. Pe 
It ſeems they began to think that the bi- 
ſhop was bound to ordain all ſuch as were 
named by them: But Juſtinian ſettled this N, vel. 57. 
matter by a law, for he provided that the c. 2. 
patriarch ſhould not be obliged to ordain ſuch 
e as 
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as were nominated by the pairon, unleſs be 


' Judged them fit for it : The reaſon given is, 


that the holy things of God might not be pro- 


Novel. 6. faned. It ſeems he had this in his eye, 


6. 1. 


when by another law he condemns thoſe 
who received any thing for ſuch a nomina- 
tion; for ſo 1 underſtand the patrocinium 
ordinationis. 

The elections to moſt ſees lay in many 
hands, and to keep out not only corrup- 
tion but partiality from having a ſhare in 
them, he by a ſpecial law required, That 
all perſons, ſeculars as well as eccleſiaſticts, 
who had a vote in elections, ſhould join an 
oath to their ſuffrage, that they were neither 
moved to it by any gift, promiſe, friendſhip 
or favour, or by any other affettion, but that 
they gave their vote upon their knowledge of 
the merits of the perſon, it will eaſily be 
imagined that no rule of this kind could 
be much regarded in corrupt ages. 

Gregory the great is very copious in la- 
menting theſe diſorders, and puts always 
the threefold diviſion of ſimony together, 
Manus, Oris, & Miniſterii. Hincmar cites 
the prophet's words, He that ſhaketh his 


hands from holding of bribes : In the vulgar 


it is from every bribe, applying it to three 
forts of fimony. And in that letter to 
Lewis the Third, King of France, he pro- 
reſts, He knew no kinſman or friend, and he 


only conſidered the life, learning, and other 


good qualities neceſſary to the ſacred miniſtry. 
8 | > Thoſe 
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Thoſe ages were very corrupt, ſo that the 
great advantages that the popes had, in the 
diſputes concerning the inveſtitures into be- 
nefices, were taken from this, that ſervile 
obſequiouſneſs and flatterics were the me- 
thods uſed in procuring them; of which it 
were eaſy to bring a great and copious 
proof, but that it is needleſs. 

I ſhall only name two proviſions made 
againſt all theſe ſiniſtrous practices: One 
was among us in a council at Exeter, in 
which this charge is given, Let all men look Synod Exon 
into their own conſciences, and examine them- 1287. c. 8. 
ſelves with what deſign they aſpire to orders; 
if it is that they may ſerve God more vertu- 
ouſly and more acceptably ; or if it is for the 
temporals, and that they may extort benefices 
from thoſe who ordain them, for we look on 
ſuch as ſimoniacts. In the council of Ba- Seſſ. 12. 
file, in which they attempted the reſtoring 
the freedom of elections, as a mean to raiſe 
the reputation of the ſacred function, they 
appointed that an oath ſhould be taken by 
all ele&ors, That they ſhould not give their 
voice for any who had, as they were credibly 
informed, endeavoured to procure it to them- 
ſelves either by promiſing or giving any tem- 
poral thing for it, or by any prayer or petition 
either by themſelves or by the interpoſition of 
any other, or by any other way whatſoever, 
directly or indireftly, This. would go as far, 
as thoſe who took it, conſidered —_— 

un 
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bound by an oath, to ſecure elections from 
corruption or practice. 

I will go no further to prove that both 
fathers and councils, in their proviſions a- 
gainſt fimony, conſidered the practice of 
application, - importunity, ſolicitations and 
flatteries, as of the ſame nature with fi- 
mony : And therefore, tho' our law con- 
fiders only famony, as it is a bargain in 
which money, or the equivalent, is given 
or promiſed, yet the ſenſe of the church 
went much further on this head, even in 


the moſt corrupt ages. The canon law 


does very often mention fimony in its three- 


fold diſtinction, Manus, Lingue, & Obſe- 


qui; it being ſtill reckoned a duty both in 
the giver and receiver, that the gift thould 
be free and voluntary. 

In the church of Rome a right of pa- 


tronage is, according to their ſuperſtition, 


a matter of great value; for in every mals 
the patron 1s to be remembred by a ſpecial 
collect, fo that it faves them a great charge 
in a daily maſs faid for them. To us this 
effect ceaſes 3 bur ſtill it is a noble piece 
of property, ſince a patron has the nomi- 
nation of him that has a care of fouls com- 


mitted to him: Bur as it is in it ſelf high- 


ly valuable, ſo a great account is to be 
given for it, to him who made and pur- 
chaſed thoſe ſouls, and in whoſe ſight they 


are of ineſtimable value, and Wo will 


reckon 
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reckon ſeverely with ſuch patrons as do not 
manage it with a due care. 

It is all one what the conſideration is 
on which it is beſtowed, if regard is not 
in the firſt place had to the worth of the 
perſon ſo nominated; and if he is not 
judged fit and proper to undertake the cure 
of fouls: For with relation to the account 
that is to be given, to the great biſhop of 
ſouls, it is all one whether money, friend- 
ſhip, kindred, or any carnal regard was the 
chief motive to the nomination. 

I know it may be faid, no man but one 
in holy orders, is capable of being poſ- 
ſeſſed of a benefice, and in order to that 
he is to be examined by the biſhop, tho' 
already ordained, before he can be poſſeſ- 
ſed of it: But the fin is not the leſs, be- 
cauſe others come to be partakers of it. 
Still a patron muſt anſwer to Gop for 
his ſhare, if he has nominated a perſon 
without due care, and without conſidering 
whether he thinks him a proper perſon 
for undertaking ſo great a truſt. 

I will not carry this matter ſo far as to 
ſay, that a patron is bound to chuſe the 
fitteſt and moſt deſerving perſons he can 
find out; that may put him under great 
ſcruples, and there being a great diyerſity 
in the nature of pariſhes, and in the ſeve- 
ral abilities neceſſary for the proper duties 
of the paſtoral care, it may be too * - 
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load to lay on a man's conſcience an obli- 
gation to diſtinguiſh who may be the fit- 
reſt perſon. But this is very evident, that 
a patron is bound to name no perſon to ſo 
important a care, as the charge of ſouls, 
of whom he has not at leaſt a probable 
reaſon to believe that. he has the due qua- 
lificarions, and will diſcharge the truſt 
commited to him. Some motives may be 
baſer than others; but even the conſidera- 
tion of a child to be provided for, by a 
cure of ſouls, when the main requiſites are 
wanting, is in the fight of Go p no bet- 
ter than ſimony. For in the nature of 
things it is all one, if one ſells a benefice, 
that by the fale he may provide for a child, 
and if he beſtows it on a child, only out 
of natural affection, without 2 * 
his ſon's fitneſs to manage fo great a truſt, 
Perpetual advowlons which are kept in fa- 
milies as a proviſion for a child, who 
muſt be pur in orders, whatever his aver- 
ſion to it, or unfitneſs for it may 

bring a proſtitution on holy things. And 
parents, who preſent their undeſerving 
children, have this aggravation of their 
guilt, that they are not ſo apt to be de- 
ceived in this caſe, as they may be when 
they preſent a ſtranger. Concerning theſe 
they may be impoſed on by the teſtimony 
of thoſe whom they do not ſuſpect; but 
they muſt be ſuppoſed to be better inform- 
ed as to their own children. It 
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It is alſo certain, that orders are not 
given by all biſhops, with that anxiety of 
caution that the importance of the mat- 
ter requires. And if a perſon is in orders, 
haps qualified for a lower ſtation, yet 
bs may want many qualifications neceſſa- 
ry for a greater cure: And the grounds 
on which a preſentation can be denied, are 
ſo narrow, that a biſhop may be under 
great difficulties, who yet knows he can- 
not ſtand the ſure, to which he lies open, 
when he refuſes tro comply with the pa- 
tron's nomination. | 
The fum of all this is, that patrons 
ought to look on themſelves as bound to 
have a facred regard to this truſt thar 
is veſted in them, and to conſider very 
carefully what the nature of the benefice 
that they give is, and what are the quali- 
fications of the perſon they preſent to it 
otherwiſe the ſouls that may be loſt by a 
bad nomination, whatſoever may have been 
\ 2 to it, will be required at their 
At firſt the right of patronage was an 
appendant of the eſtate in which it was 
veſted; and was not to be alienated but 
with it, and then there was ſtill leſs dan- 
ger of an ill nomination. For it may be 
uppoſed that he who was moſt concerned 
in a pariſh, would be to a good degree 
concerned to have it well ſerved. Bur a 
NEW 
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hew praCtice has riſen among us, . and for 
ought I have been able to learn, it is 
only among us, and is in no other nation 
or church whatſoever. How long it has 
been among us, I am not verſed enough 
in our law books to be able to tell. And 
that is the ſeparating the advowſon from 
the eſtate, to which it was annexed; and 
the ſelling it, or a turn in it, as an eſtate 
by it ſelf. This is ſo far allowed by our 
law, that no part of ſuch a traffick comes 
within the ſtatute againſt ſimony, unleſs 
when the benefice is open. I ſhall fay 
nothing more on this head, fave only that 
whoſoever purchaſes a turn, or a perpetual 
advowſon with a deſign to make the be- 
neſice to go to a child, or remain in a 
family, without conſidering the worth or 
qualifications of the perſon to be preſent- 
ed to it, put themſelves and their poſte- 
rity under great temptations. For here is 
an eſtate to be convey'd to a perſon, if 
he can get but through thoſe flight exa- 
minations upon which orders are given, 
and has negative vertues, that is, he is free 
from ſcandalous fin, tho' he has no good 
qualities, nor any fixed intentions of living 
ſutably to his profeſſion of following the 
ſtudies proper to it, and of dedicating him- 
ſelf to the work of the miniſtry ; on the 
contrary, he perhaps diſcovers a great deal 
of pride, paſſion, covetoulgels, and an un- 

governed 
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* love of pleaſure, and is ſo far 
om any ſerious application of mind to 
the ſacred functions, that he has rooted in 
him an averſion to then. 
The ill effects of this are but too vi- 
ſible, and we have great reaſon to appre- 
hend that perſons who come into the ſer- 
vice of the church with this diſpoſition 
of mind, will diſpiſe the care of ſouls as 
a thing to be turned over to one of a me- 
chanick genius, Who can never riſe above 
ſome low performances; they will be in- 
eeſſantly aſpiring higher and higher, and 
by fawning attendances, and the meaneſt 
compliances with ſuch as can contribute 
to their advancement, they will think no 
ſervices too much out of their road, that 
can help to raiſe them: They will med- 
dle in all intrigues, and will cry up and 
and cry down things in the baſeſt me- 
thods, as they hope to find their account 
in them. I wiſh with all my heart that 
_ . theſe things were not too notorious, and 
that they did not lay ftumbling blocks in 
mens way, which may give advantages to 
the tribe of prophane libertines to harden 
them .in their prejudices againſt, not only 
the ſacred functions, but all revealed reli- 
r in general. I ſhall end this head, 
ving it on the conſciences of all patrons, 
and obteſting them by all that is ſacred, 
to reflect ſeriouſly on this great truſt, that 
the law has put in their hands; and to 
e971. R con- 
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conſider what account they are e e 


mit in the great day. 


1 Sam. 2. 


ſtry? What notion have they 1 


Bur if patrons on ght to confider thein- 
ſelves under ſtrict — in this mat - 
ter, how much more ought they, to lay 
the ſenſe of the duties of their function 
to heart, who have by ſolemn vows: dedi- 
cated themſelves to the work of the mini- 


without being 44 — in th 
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terpoſition of provi | 1 
clear way to them, to ſome ſtation in rhe 
church; not doubting, but that if Go's, 


dence as mall open 2 


by a motion of bis int, called them 10 


doly orders, he will raite up inſtruments 
to bring that about, and put it in the 
heart of ſome one or other to give, or to 


- "procure to them a poſt, without their own 


engaging in that die merchardiſe, or de- 
ſcending to any, though leis Sandale 
methods, which bring -with them ſuch 2 


proſtitution of mind, that they who run 
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ſolves the eſteem due to the facred fun- 
Rion, which is the foundation of all the 
good they can do by their labours. If 
things turn croſs to them in 42 poſt, to 
which fuch endeavours may have brought 
them, what comfort can they have with- 
| in them? Or what confidence can they 
| have in Gop? When their own conſci- 
ences will reproach them with this, that 
it is no wo if what was ſo ill acqui- 
red, ſhould proſper no better When they 
N come to die, the horrour of an oath falſly 
; taken, which they palliated by an equivo- 

cating-ſenfe, will be a terrible companion 
to them in thei? laſt minutes: When they 
can n more carry off the matter by eva- . 
ſions or Hold demals, but are to appear be- 


8 . * 


fore that G o b, to whoſe eyes all things 
are naked and opened. Then all the ſcan- 
dal they have given, all the ſouls that they 
have loft or negletted, all the OT: 
that they have brought on their function, 
and on the church, for which perhaps they 
have -pretended no ordinary meaſure of 
zeal; all theſe, I ſay, will come upon 
them as an armed. man, ang ſurround 
them with the ſenſe of guilt, and the 
terrors of that conſuming fire, that is ready 
to devour them. Men who have by un- 
lawful methods, and a prevaricating oath, .Y 
come into a benefice, cannot truly repen | 
of it, but by 8 from it. For the | 
2 un- 
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unlawful oath will ſtill lie heavy 42 a then, 
till that is done. This is the indiſ enſable 
reſtitution in this caſe, and un r is 
done, they live on and die in che ſin un- 


e of. God is not. mocked, .\tho*, men 


- will leave this bene far c eg 


My no higher. 
As for thoſe who. have. not preyaticated 
in the oath, but yet have. been guilty of 
practice and methods to arrive at benefices, 

I do not lay this of. relinquiſhing their 
benefices on them: But certainly if they, 
ever.come-to Tight notions; of che matter, 
they will find juſt ground to be deeply, 
humbled: before G 0D for all their pra- 
ctices that way. If they da truly mourn, 
for them, and abſtain; from the like fort 


future, and if they: apply themſelves; wich 
ſo much the more zeal. to the 

their function, and redeem the ——— of, 
their former. practices by a ſtricter courſe 
of life, by their ſtudies, and their diligence, 
they. may "by that compenſate for the too 
8 arts by n 3 arrived at their 

oy 

l F. know "theſe. thing are s "commanty 
prabtiſed, that as few are out of counte- 


nance who tread in ſuch beaten paths, ſo 


Jam afraid they are too little converſant 
in juſt notions to feel the evil of them. 
It is no wonder if their labours are not 
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| meſs, my. leanneſs, 1 Ne boured in vain 3 
| they are humbled under it; they examine 
| themſelyes more carefully, if they can, find. 
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The affinity of the former matter l 
lating to my ſelf. When: I was firſt 
in the poſt which I ſtill hold, I found t 
were many market-towns in the dioceſs 


longing to the cathedral, I conſidered 
by the diſpoſing of theſe, I might mend 
the condition of the incumbents in the 
market-towns, and ſecure ſuch a help to 
their Succeſſors. And by the advice of 
ſome very eminent divines and canoniſts, 
this method was reſolved that when 1 
gow a prebend to any ſuch incumbent, he 
ould give a bond, that if he left that be- 
nefice, he ſhould at the ſame time reſign 
his prebend, that it might go to his ſuc- 
ceſſor. This went on for ſome years with 
a univerſal approbation. 

But when a humour.began to prevail of 
finding fault, this was cried out upon as a 
grievance,” bordering upon ſimony I _ 
that drew up a vindication of my practice 
from great authority, out of Tivilians and 
canoniſts. But upon fecond thoughts I re- 
reſolv'd to follow that ſaying of Solomon's, 
Leave off contention before it be meddled with prov. 17. 
or engaged in. So to lay the clamour that 14. 
ſome ſeemed reſolved to raiſe, I reſolved to 


drop my deſign, and ſo delivered back all 
the bonds that I had taken. 
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_ will offer nothing, either in the 1 way 
Y of vindication of reſentment: being ſatisflell 
BY to give a true relation of the matter, lea- 
E ving it to the reader's judgment to * 2 
nee 6 Hs db cine And t | 
1 "conclude this chapter, which I. thought 
Was wanting to compleat m 
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